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WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
I1I.—VASHTI. 


BY A.’ J. GOODMAN. 


“But the queen Vashti refused to come at the king’s commandment.”— 
Book or EstHer, Chapter I., 12. 











THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


BY BARRY PAIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


GS I passed the Vicarage, I 
thought that it iooked a likely 
place. I walked on a few 
yards, and then it seemed to 
me a pity not to see if the place was as 
good as it looked. So I went back and 
asked at the back door if they couid give 
me a job of work. 

The kitchen-maid said there was no 
work for me, and she was not inclined to 
talk. But she fetched me some bread 
and cheese, and I had a chance to look 
round. I marked the scullery window ; 
it was out of sight of the road, fastened 
with the usual simple catch, with no bars 
or shutters. A regular invitation—a win- 
dow like that is. It seemed to me a one- 
man job, and just as good that night as 
any other night. 

So that night, by half-past ten, I was in 
the shrubbery of the Vicarage garden, 
smoking my pipe and watching the house. 
There was only one light; it was in the 
study windows downstairs. At eleven 
o'clock that light went out and another 
appeared in the upstairs window. “ That’s 
all right,” I said to myself. “ Parson’s 
finished writing his sermon and gone up 
to bed.” When the whole house was 
dark, I went round it once or twice, just 
to see how things lay. I couldn't find 
anything better than the scullery window, 
but that was quite good enough. I was 
impatient to begin, but I did not consider 
it safe to start work until half-past twelve. 
The window gave me more trouble than 
I had expected ; the catch was very stiff, 
and I had nothing but my pocket-knife to 
force it back with. However, I got it 
back at last and opened the window very 
slowly, an inch at a time, making no 
noise. Then I got in. 

I no sooner got my feet down on the 









scullery floor than I was knocked head- 
long, and found a thirteen-stone weight 
on my chest. I asked it, speaking under 
difficulties, to get off again. I wasa hit 
dazed, for I had come down hard and 
bumped my head, but I saw the only 
thing to do was to sham drunk, and I 
spoke thickly. I undid one end of my 
collar, pulled my hair over my forehead, 
hung my lower lip, and put on a bleary 
state. By the time that man had got off 
my chest, struck a match on the heel of 
his boot, and lit the candle behind him, I 
looked a complete drunk if ever any man 
did. 

I could see now that the man who 
had knocked me over was the Rev. 
William Lake himself. And the more I 
looked at him, the more I felt sorry that 
I had ever come. 

“Well,” he said, “‘you dirty little 
ginger- headed _ two - penny - half - penny 
scoundrel, what are you doing here ?” 

I hiccoughed and answered, ‘Thor 
thish was my housh—nummer twenny 
Willetsh Terrish. Ain’t thish ri’ ?” 

“That won’t do,” he said; “I heard 
you round the house an hour ago—or I 
shouldn’t have been here waiting for you. 
Besides, drunken men don’t open windows 
that way. You’re not drunk. Drop it.” 

I thought about it for a moment, and 
saw that there was a good deal in what he 
said. So I dropped it. I fastened my 
collar again, sat up, and pulled off my cap. 

“Very well,” I said, ‘‘then what’s the 
move now ?” 

I suppose he saw my hand slipping 
round, for he said quickly, “ Have you 
any weapons ?” 

“Bless you, no! I only——” 

Before I could finish he was sitting on 
me again. I tried a smash at him, but 
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he caught my wrist and nigh broke it. 
After that I didn’t try again. It wasn’t 
only that he was bigger, heavier, and 
stronger than most men ; he was quick 
as light, and you could never tell from 
his eye what he was going to do next. 
He went all over me carefully, and 
took my knife, and the shooter, and my 
jemmy. Then I saw that the game was 
up. 

“* What a silly little liar you are!” he 
said. 

As I have said, I saw that it was all up, 
and I couldn’t make it any worse. I was 


a good deal disappointed, and I had been 
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roughly handled, and altogether I was not 
in the sweetest temper. So I spoke out. 
I said that I did not want any (adjective 
omitted) preaching from a (substantive 
omitted) like himself. All I asked was 
what his (adjective omitted) move was. 

“Tf you swear any more,” he said, “I 
shall be compelled to cause you consider- 
able physical pain.” 

I had a bumped head and a barked 
elbow. I was fairly copped, and my temper 
got the better of me again. It was foolish 
of me, but I may have thought that he, 
being a parson, would not actually strike 
me. Anyhow, I said that if he wanted to 


“*) FOUND A THIRTEEN-STONE WEIGHT ON MY CHEST.” 
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know what he was I could tell him. I 
did tell him in four words. I omit the 
words. 

Never in my life have I had such a 
thrashing as I got then. He hit only with 
the open hand; if he had used his fists he’d 
have killed me. There was no getting 
away from him, and no giving him any- 
thing back. It was ding-dong all over my 
face and head until I dropped in a heap, 
bleeding like a pig, and nearly sick. It 
finished me. 

“You're boss,” I said. ‘‘ You can give 
your orders. I only wanted to sce.” 

He stood there smiling, as if he had 
rather enjoyed himself. 

“Pick up your boots,” he said, “and 
put them on.” 

On entering the window I had my 
boots hanging round my neck by the 
laces ; they had fallen off when he first 
knocked me over. While I was putting 
them on he turned back his cuffs and 
washed his hands at the sink. When he 
had finished he pointed to the sink. 

“There you are,” he said. “You can 
vepair damages.” 

I was bleeding from my nose, and from 
a cut lip, but the cold water soon stopped 
that. When I had finished he asked me 
if I was all right. 

“Pretty well,” I said. “I’m a bit 
shaky on the legs—that’s all. You 
gave me a good doing.” 

“Take the candle, then, and go in front 
of me into the study. I expect you know 
the way.” Of course I did. Show me the 
outside of any house, and the inside is no 
puzzle to me. 

He picked up my knife, the revolver, 
and the small jemmy, and followed me 
into the study. He lit the lamp, gave me 
the knife back again, and locked the 
revolver and the jemmy away in a drawer. 

“‘And now,” he said, “won't you sit 
down?” He spoke to me as if I were a 
lady visitor. I sat down, and he, takinga 
chair opposite me, began to fill a little old 
clay pipe. 


“T really can’t make this out,” he said, 
“you're so small and clumsy. You've 
got a nasty temper, but you’re not very 
plucky. What on earth made you think 
of trying to be a burglar?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “ But there’s 
one thing I'd like to ask you, and no dis- 
respect. What made you think of being 
a parson—a man of your build and 
strength, and so handy with your fists? I 
ask pardon, but you might have done 
better.” 

He didn’t seem to take that as cheek at 
all. Fora moment he didn’t answer, and 
sat sucking his little clay. Then he 
sighed and said, ‘‘I have sometimes 
thought so myself. But it is quite certain 
that you might have done better. How 
did you come to this ?” 

“T had no bringing up, and I read 
penny trashy novels.” 

He tapped his foot impatiently on the 
carpet,“ Well, well—go on.” 

“Then I was led away by bad com- 
panions and took to drink and gambling, 
and not knowmg what it was to have a 
mother’s tender——” 

He got up and interrupte.1 me. ‘ Now 
drop all that,” hesaid. “I want facts ; tell 
me the story of your life. How did you 
come to this ?” 

Partly from admiring the man, and 
partly from whim, I did tell him the story, 
and told him the plain truth too. It was 
pretty strong, but I left nothing out, and 
he never stopped me. When I had 
finished he thanked me. 

“Then,” he said, “coming of decent 
people, and with a fair education and a 
good chance in life, you none the less 
have been from your earliest boyhood 
just about as bad as you are now—bad 
all through—always bad.” 

‘That is about the mark,” I answered. 
Then I thought to myself that it would be 
one of two things—either he would take 
me out and hand me over to the police, or 
else he would ask me to join him in prayer. 
I expected the latter. He did neither. 
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He walked up and down the room, with 
his hands behind him, saying to himself, 
“And I preach sermons—sermons-—- ser 
mons!” Suddenly he smiled again in 
that queer way of his. “ You’ve kept me up 
very late,” he said, “and in consequence 
I’ve become uncommonly hungry. What 
do you say? Will you come and help me 
to get us some supper? Very well then, 
come quietly. I don’t want to wake the 
rest of the house.” 

So I went with him into the kitchen 
and carried things from there into the 
study. He laid the table—clean white 
cloth, silver forks and everything of the 
best. There was a cold game-pie, a ripe 
Stilton, and a bottle of Burgundy. I 
never had a better supper in my life. He 
passed me anything I wanted and filled 
my glass. For the life of me I couldnt 
help grinning. 

* Now then,” he said, “‘ what’s amusing 
you ?” 

“T was only thinking, that’s all. It seems 
a queer way for a parson like you to treat 
achap like me. I come here to crack this 
crib, you fairly get me, and no word about 
the police—never a word. First you give 
me a thrashing and then you give me 
supper.” 

“Well, you can’t deny that you wanted 
both of them badly. What else should a 
parson have done? What did you ex- 
pect ?—tell me honestly.” 

“‘ Speaking honestly, I expected more 
talk—more parson-talk, you know.” 

* And what do you mean by that ?” 

“Why, the sort of thing I was always 
hearing when I was a boy—about the 
sinfulness of it, and repenting, and hell.” 

“Do you think it would do you any 
good if I talked like that ?” 

“ Well, no.” 

“Nor do I.” He changed the subject 
then, and told me that there was a good 
chance for work at Enton Mills. They 
were short-handed there for the moment, 
and he could give me a line to the foreman. 
“ You tell me,” he said, “that you are in- 
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terested in machines, and know a little 
about them ; that might help you. If you 
can do anything at all special—anything, 
for instance, in the way of repairs, when 
some trifle goes wrong—they’ll soon fina 
it out. Smart men that go there stop, and 
work their way up. It’s the rarest thing 
for them to be short-handed—in fact, 
you’re in luck.” 

I thanked him, of course. I had 
meant, if he let me off, to go on to Enton. 
But I had no intention of going near the 
Mills or getting regular work of any kind. 
However, I did not want to annoy him 
by telling him that I preferred my own 
way of living, especially as he seemed so 
pleased with his idea about the Mills. 
After supper he sat down and wrote a line 
or two to the foreman, whom he seemed to 
know well. As he was writing it, the 
clock struck three. “You will start at 
once,” he said, “‘so as to be there early. 
You won't be able to work that day, after 
being up all night, but you can begin 
work the next day. It’s important that 
you should apply early, before everything’s 
filled up.” 

I thanked him again, and asked him to 
put me on the right road. What I wanted 
was to get him out into the dark. He 
came out of the house with me, showed 
me which turn to take, and said good-bye. 
“Come and see me again. I have much 
more to say to you when the right time 
comes.” I thanked him and said good- 
bye. 

I walked until I heard his front door 
shut, and then I ran just about as hard 
as I could go. I passed one policeman, 
and he tried to stop me, but I dodged 
him and got away. I was on the out- 
skirts of the village then, and once past 
him I had a lonely country road and 
nothing to fear. 

You see, while I was on my back I had 
noticed the parson’s watch-chain. I took 
care not to look at it again, but I kept it 
in my memory. While he was saying 
good-bye to me in the dark I got an easy 
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chance. The parson’s gold watch and 
chain were in my trousers-pocket, and he 
never had the least notion when I took it. 
My notion was now to get to Enton about 
five, and take a working-man’s train on to 
Waterloo. 

I chuckled to myself. He’d called me 
a ginger - headed J 
scoundrel, stopped 
me swearing, spoiled 
my little game, and 
given me a thrashing, 
but I had the better 
of him in the end. 
There was his watch 
and chain in my 
pocket, and in less 
than four hours I 
should be handing 
them over to Ike and 
getting three or four 
sovereigns for them. 

As I walked along 
it gradually began to 
grow light, and some- 
how or other I lost 
my spirits. I stopped 
chuckling ; the more 
I thought about the 
neat way that I had 
scored off that parson 
the less I felt inclined 
to laugh about that 
or anything else. I 
got angry about 
nothing. It mayseem 
queer, but I was angry 
with the parson for 
having stood out 
there in the dark, 
close against me, and 
given me my chance. 
I called him all the names I could lay my 
tongue to for his foolishness. I was just 
as angry with myself, though for no sen- 
sible reason. Then I began to get nervous 
and took fancies, thought I heard steps 
coming after me, and imagined there was 
a policeman waiting to catch me behind 
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“1 DIDN'T FEEL QUITE SO CHIRPY.” 


every big tree I passed. I didn’t enjoy 
that walk. I wished to heaven that par- 
son had taken me out by the scruff of my 
neck and handed me over to the police 
when he first caught me, though I don’t 
know why I wished it. ‘‘ Who wants 
his blooming ticker?” I said out loud, 
pulling it out of my 
pocket. “Strike me 
if I won’t pitch it 
over the hedge and 
be done with it !” 

But I didn’t. I 
pulled myself to- ~ 
gether, and argued 
a» with myself. “If you 
'& can afford to throw 
7” money away,” I said 
‘to myself, “ that’s the 
first I’ve heard of it. 
You just plug on un- 
til you get to Enton 
Station, and don’t 
give way to such silli- 
ness.” It’s easier to 
argue with yourself 
than it is to make 
yourself see the force 
of it. I went on, 
but I couldn’t stop 
thinking. I wished 

I had never come 
near the Vicarage. 
I wished I had got 
my shooter out and 
finished the parson 
on sight. I wished 

I had never been 

born, I wished I was 

dead. The farther I 

went the more down- 

hearted I got. I had 
never felt anything like it before. 

At last I had done my nine miles and 
stood outside Enton Station. I stood 
there for about a minute, and then I 
made up my mind. “TI chuck this,” I 
said, “and take that forsaken ticker back 
to the parson again.” 




















I was as tired as a dog when I got to 
the station; but as soon as I had made 
up my mind that seemed to pass off. I 
made my way back a good deal quicker 
than I had come. The sun shone and 
the birds sang, and you could see we were 
in for a rare fine day. I met some work- 
ing-men on the road, and passed a good 
morning to them. I could have said 
good morning to the very policeman that 
I had dodged a few hours before, and 

, not been afraid of him. I felt afraid of 
nothing, and up to fighting any man of 
my own weight. 

As 1 drew near the Vicarage I didn’t 
feel quite so chirpy. I had a nasty job 
before me, but I made up my mind to go 

through with it. They told me the Vicar 
had breakfasted early and was in his 
study, and would see me there. 
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The Vicar was standing up when I 
went in, with his hands in his breeches- 
pocket, and that curious smile on his 
face. He looked a fine man. 

“Good morning!” he said. “You're 
soon back.” 

I put the watch and chain on the table. 
“ T—I—I’ve done a damned dirty trick, 
and I’m ashamed of myself.” 

“Ah!” he said; “this is good. This 
is a start.” 

He went on with what I suppose some 
people would have called parson-talk, and 
I had that feeling in my throat as if I 
were swallowing eggs whole until I could 
stand it no longer. But I needn't go 
into that. 

An hour afterwards I was on my way 
again to Enton Mills —and he with 


me. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


” PRODUCT of the Cromwellian 

age!” An odd thing to say of a 
versatile actor! But it was so that Hall 
Caine once summed up the subject of 
this article ; and the phrase deserves to 
endure. 

“ Puritan !” 

The epithet has been hurtling through 
the air of late, but it is not in its narrow 
and common sense that one can apply it 
to Mr. Willard. For the Puritanism 
traceable in him, for the characteristic 
qualities of the Cromwellian age, one 
must turn not to the gloomy bigots and 
virulent fanatics, not to Prynne, with his 
Histrio-mastix and epileptic ravings, but 
to the earlier and finer types, to Selden, 
Elliot, and the author of exquisite Comu:s. 





MESSRS. 


FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 


This borne in mind, it is easy to recog- 
nise the truth of Hall Caine’s description ; 
for, look where you will at the body of 
Mr. Willard’s stage-work, what confronts 
you, what stands out in bright contrast 
with the work of his fellows, is a sobriety, 
a reticence, a severity of taste, a sus- 
tained dignity, a lofty sincerity, peculiarly 
the outcome of the Puritzn temper. 

Nor need his supreme virtue, the per- 
fectness and completeness of his work, 
be attributed to any other cause. Again, 
to the Puritan in him may be traced that 
intensity of concentration, that height of 
aim, which ensures a superb contempt 
for what is beloved of the actor in 
general—“the line of least resistance.” 
‘Yo it also his defiance of the efforts to 
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MR. WILLARD'S MOUSE FROM THE FROG, 
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evade his naturalistic touch of the most 
widely-diverse parts, an impossibly whim- 
sical Professor on the one hand, and a 
Spider, an unimaginable patrician “cracks- 
man,” on the other. 

But this is to treat of Mr. Willard on 
the stage, and for such as seek him thus 
the auditorium of the Garrick Theatre 
yawns daily, and he no doubt would far 
sooner that they sought him there. Zhe 
Jdler is more concerned with Mr. Willard 
“off.” Here, again, however. that Puritan 
conception forges to the front. As to it 
is due the actor, so to it the actor owes 
the man ; and the man to be appreciated 
and understood must be seen, as the 
actor is, in his chosen environment. 

As befits the retreat of a Puritan, Mr. 
Willard’s home is far from the madding 
crowd. Where, may not be told. “A 
certain reservedness of nature, an honest 
haughtiness and self-esteem,” wrote John 
Milton, cataloguing his own means of 
grace; and upon these I lay violent hands 
to account for Mr. Willard’s wish to keep 
the whereabouts of another Naboth’s 
Vineyard quite unknown. But let it be 
granted that, paradoxical though it seem, 
it lies four miles from London, and fifteen 
from Charing Cross, and all further in- 
formation may be obtained from the ac- 
companying photographs. 

“ Naboth’s Vineyard,” then, lies within 
sight, and almost within smell, of that 
sombre curtain of smoky haze, which 
mercifully drapes the Mammoth City. 
The house sturdily holds the summit of 
a well-timbered, wind-swept ridge, and 
faces a great stretch of soft rolling downs 
and distant emerald upland, which, for all 
that meets the eye, might be as far from 
town as the Boer ve/dt. Behind it lies a 
little clustering village, to which and to 
the tiny, quaint, twelfth-century church, but 
a handsbreadth bigger than that of Oare, 
wherein the ruthless Carver shot down be- 
witching Lorna Doone—the house, emu- 
lating its master in the play of Judah, 
‘¢stands Sentinel.” And it is here that 
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the last lingering traces of Piccadilly and 
the Garrick are eagerly obliterated, and 
that this “ product of the Cromwellian 
age” proclaims himself the man he is. 

Hazlitt somewhere says, of actors, that 
“To-day kings, to-morrow beggars, it is 
only when they are themselves that they 
are nothing.” Dear me! And to the 
critic is entrusted the thunderbolt of 
official infallibility! So that many since 
then have echoed this saying. ‘ No- 
thing?” Why, what is he who roams 
beside me over his dozen acres of gar- 
den and meadow and lawn ; who lovingly 
fingers the treasures of his bookshelves, 
his silver table, his curio cabinet, and 
relates with zest a story of adventure and 
triumph over each; who picks his way 
so carefully among the snowdrops and 
the aconite blossoming beneath his 
stately cedar tree, and stoops to caress 
the first bluebell peeping through the long 
grass? Bibliophile, student, connoisseur, 
gardener, wit, man of affairs—what an 
infinite deal may be compressed into 
“ Nothing !” 

Inevitably, the first thing to impress 
you as being at the hcart of the man will 
be his sense of beauty, in nature and in 
art: and next, his taste, which I take it 
is the sense of fitness, of rightness, shap- 
ing and perfecting the former sense. Of 
both, these pictures will furnish some 
material proofs ; but to gain a complete idea 
of his attitude towards life in general and 
towards his art, it requires that you spend 
long days with him and break through, or 
rather wait patiently for the thaw, of a 
characteristic Puritan reserve, for Hall 
Caine’s, though a random shot, went 
straight to its mark. A product of the 
Cromwellian age, Mr. Willard is, not only 
upon the word of a brilliant judge of char- 
acter, but also on the evidence of a family 
tree. 

‘Some ancestors of mine, if they didn’t 
actually go over to the new land in Zhe 
Mayflower, were very early settlers, and 
the Willards are prominent New Eng- 


























landers to this day. Even several towns 
bear the name, and at a great party 
gathered in my honour three years ago, 
not a soul present but was a Willard born. 
That day I learned much about the pri- 
vations endured by the Pilgrim Fathers, 
about the 
years of toil 
and suffering 
passed before 
the little co- 
lony was es- 
tablished and 
a new nation 
born; and 
much too 
about one 
stalwart old 
settler, Solo- 
mon Willard 
by name, who 
wasa little too 
independent 
for his com- 
munity, and 
presently 
shook off the 
dust of the 
backwoods 
against them, 
and shoulder- 
ed his axe, 
and cut his 
way to a spot 
that pleased 
him, andthere 
pitched his 
tent, and so 
“founded the 
City of Concord.” 
With talk like this, and talk of the good 
things of America, Mr. Willard will be- 
guile many an hour, as he rambles with 
you over the downs. He breaks now and 
again into a race with his dog, and for- 
cibly reminds you of that rejuvenated 
Professor whose delightful Love Story he 
has told so many hundred times, but this 
brings you no nearer to the Stage, from 
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which, indeed, Mr. Willard seems rejoiced 
to break altogether. And it is only by 
dint of cross-examination that you can 
drag his mind from what it loves to linger 
upon, Wagner and Bayreuth, books, blue 
china, pictures, and the like, and bend it 
upon the 
serious con- 
cerns of the 
profession he 
adorns. Once 
he can be got 
to speak, 
however, he 
speaks to 
good purpose, 
and two or 
three ques- 
tions he 
thrashes out 
with char- 
acteristic 
vigour. One 
is that well- 
meant but 
inefficacious 
charity the 
Actors’ Benc- 
volent Fund. 
“Whenthat 
charity was 
founded the 
nuisance and 
deplorably 
degrading 
practice of 
stage-door 
begging was 
to be done 
away with. The profession was to sup- 
port the Fund. Every deserving case 
was to be referred to and relieved by it. 
And we were, as a self-respecting body, to 
pursue the self-respecting method of sup- 
porting our own poor. All that has hap- 
pened is that we do appeal to the public 
for support, that the system of begging 
does continue, and that the Fund does not 
enjoy the confidence of actors as a class! 
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“This all arises from our being non- 
systematic. We are not systematic by 
temperament. We cannot become syste- 
matic for the asking. We can only be 
made systematic. And I see only one 
way to make us so. Every theatre in the 
kingdom should agree to set aside one 
day in the year as Actors’ Day. There 
shall be no appeal made to the public ; 
and quietly, without fuss or advertise- 
ment, the receipts for that night, without 
deduction for actors’ salaries, should be 
handed over to the Fund. Certain work- 
ing expenses—rent, band, stage hands— 
might be deducted ; but the rest should 
be handed over intact. Thus a vast sum 
would be raised annually—purely among 
ourselves—and it would be raised without 
any subscriber feeling the pinch. The 
subscription—one night’s salary—would 
be proportionate to the subscriber’s in- 
come. No actor out of an engagement 
would feel impelled to give. And by 
disclosing only the total sum no invidious 
comparisons or betrayal of managerial 
secrets would be involved. All that is 
necessary is the inclusion of a clause to 
this effect in agreements between mana- 
gers and actors, ‘I personally am willing 
to give or to accept engagements upon 
s.ch terms.’ ” 

Behold “ The man of affairs!” Briefly 
and concisely he maps out this plan of 
campaign and pits it, simple and big and 
straight, against the tortuous, confused, and 
muddled system now in vogue of Actors’ 
Charity. It occupies a bare half-dozen 
minutes in the telling, and within that 
time we have breasted a stiff hill, burst 
through some dense brushwood, and 
gained the shelter of a clump of firs. 
‘There is no sign of life, no sound but the 
broken song of hidden birds. My host 
gives momentary rein to a poetic mood ; 
quotes Keats upon such music—“ Wither- 
ing dreamily on barren moors” ; and then 
relapses into “‘ the man of affairs.” 

This time Mr. Willard gives me a 
glimpse of 


THE TRIALS OF THE LONDON MANAGER. 

His hopes for the future of the English 
theatre as an institution sound and solidly- 
based run none too high. “There are too 
many cheapening influences now at work,” 
he avers. ‘“‘Why, in the few years I was 
absent, the whole system of theatre-going 
underwent a complete transformation. 
Once upon a time, if you wanted to see a 
play, you bought a ticket and saw it. As 
Wordworth says ‘the good old rule the 
simple plan.’ But nowadays that is the 
very last resource of the despairing. 

“Thanks to all kinds of things—Row- 
land Hill’s doubtful blessing, cheap 
stationery, and the suicidal resolve of 
managers to see their houses full, though 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard is no barer 
than their treasury—the sometime ‘patron’ 
works for ‘orders’ with the zeal of a 
diplomatist. He’s rapidly becoming quali- 
fied as a ‘special correspondent.’ He is 
so fertile, and so picturesque. And more 
accomplished still is she! Any peg will 
do to hang a couple of sheets upon; and 
to read them, consid-r them, and consign 
them to the W.P.B. will serve for a morn- 
ing’s work every day of the week. 

“One for instance has seen ‘your 
delightful performance’ three times and 
(mollifying scamps !) would so like to see 
it a fourth: therefore, he ventures to ask 
for an order! Another has never seen it 
at all but has heard, oh, such wonders ! 
and pathetically fears that unless I will 
generously, &c., &c. A third had the 
pleasure of meeting me at Lady Butter- 
well’s: he handed me a cup of tea: of 
course, I must remember: naturally there- 
fore he would be very pleased if, &c., &c 
A fourth one dined with General Chutnee 
the father of my second cousin’s wife’s 
brother-in-law and always admired my 
‘vivid rendering’ of Macari in Called 
Back (a part I never played) and would 
with pleasure come to see me (so good of 
him !) if a box or four stalls on Siturday 
could be, &c., &c. 

“It’s really wonderful what constitutes 
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a claim on a theatre manager: and it is 
still more wonderful how a theatre manager 
will yield. And the worst of it all is that 
‘thus bad begins, but worse remains 
behind.’ From letting a host of people 
in free—people without the ghost of an 
excuse for seeking or accepting such 


invitations—we are retreating to the 
position of actually purchasing _ their 
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every member of the audience—every 
single member without exception—with a 
pill! 

“ Now, there was something in this idea : 
but, once adopted, the inevitable cheapen- 
ing began. From a souvenir for the 
300th night or so, it fell to a souvenir for 
the rooth. The gift with a value in 
due course became one 


sentiment, in 








THE ENTRANCE HALL, 


presence. This retreat began, insignifi- 

cantly enough, with 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SOUVENIR. 
“ At first, it was a little present to the 

audience, to mark the anniversary per- 


formance of a huge success. A little 
birthday present. A surprise packet. 
Something simple and appropriate. 


Something to remind you of the play. 
I myself thought of adopting it when 
Darrie’s charming comedy reached its 
Gooth night. I thought of presenting 





worth so many shillings. And presuma 
bly the cup which managers have raised 
to their own lips will have to be drained 
to the dregs. Imagine it! Presently, 
there will come souvenirs for every roth 
night ; and the value of them will be such 
that people will live from week to week 
upon what they realise. A little later and 


managers will become merely the main- 
springs of a gigantic machine for dis- 
tributing charity to an 
throng ; and only 


indiscriminate 
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PHILANTHROPISTS OF ENORMOUS 
PRIVATE FORTUNE 
will be able to afford to manage or to 
act. 

“‘Even the souvenir system does not end 
the tale of the manager’s woes. For now, 
owing to the spirited initiative of Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, all the members of any 
profession selected for dramatic treatment 
will expect free admission to the theatre, 
not as a privilege, but as a right. After 
his example in inviting the cabmen of 
London to see Gentleman Joe, what can 
we do but strive to better the instruction. 
Messrs. Gatti, of course, must throw open 
the Adelphi to every officer and private in 
Her Majesty’s service. Mr. Alexander 
will naturally welcome all released 
prisoners—with no questions asked. 
Every Shop Girl in the land must have 
right of entry to the Gaiety. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson will courteously extend the 
hand of fraternal greeting to every parri- 
cide. Artists’ models, mesmerists, Scotch- 
men, singers who can’t sing, and painters 
who can and can’t paint, must be given to 
understand that the Haymarket is their 
home. Andas for Zhe Sign of the Cross 
—well, Wilson Barrett can do no less than 
offer 

A YEAR’S FREE PERFORMANCES 
to accommodate all such as profess and 
call themselves Christians.” 

Mr. Willard has nothing but condem- 
nation, too, for the “flying matinee.” As 
he tersely puts it, “it merely turns cities 
into Crystal Palaces.” ‘‘ Manchester, for 
example, will support handsomely a travel- 
ling company for a fortnight. When, 
however, ‘flying’ London companies 
have taught it to look for fashionable 
London actors, and a fashionable London 
play, upon one special afternoon in the 
week, and at lower than London prices, 
what will it care for off-nights and smaller 
stars. Manchester will speedily learn 
to imitate Brighton—which practically 
has but one day (Thursday) the day of a 
London company’s visit, to go to the play 


upon, and which, huge town and wealthy 
though it be, must therefore be classed 
among what are called in America, ‘one 
night stands." And so the process of 
centralisation will go on, until once more 
and with fatiguing literalness an actor 
will become ‘a vagabond,’ and half his 
art will consist in living in railway trains 
and buttressing his nervous organisation 
against the horrible wear and tear of 
travelling. 

“In America there is nothing of all 
this. The American is naturally a theatre- 
goer. He goes to the play after dinner as 
inevitably as an Englishman goes to his 
cigar. Means have not to be devised to 
drag him to the theatre. And as for that 
question of hunting for free admission, I 
don’t believe I know four people} in 
England who don’t look on a play as 
something they would like to see for 
nothing ; whereas in America I’m sure I 
don’t know four who do.” 

With that Mr. Willard abandons. the 
stage as a field of conversation, and gets 
back with delight to the things he re- 
joices in more. “ Look at that romantic 
sombre belt of pines—that with the red sun 
filtering through! There it must have been 
that Sandra poured out her golden miracle 
of a voice! There that my brother 
manager Mr. Pericles stood tiptoe, dis- 
covering a new ‘Star.’” And Mr. Willard 
looks a little longingly across the narrow 
valley at our feet, as though he too would 
play impresario and plunge into operatic 
deeps, if the distant pines would but yield 
up another Belloni. But there is no 
quiver of Sandra’s harp in the air; and 
from Meredith and Surrey woods to Bay- 
reuth is measured in a step. 

The wonders of Wagner, the melodies 
of Swinburne—more than one exquisite 
“Song before Sunrise,” breathed out 
upon the frosty air in those rich full notes 
which cannot be matched upon the stage 
to-day—these possess him. It is ramb- 
ling talk, but I get a vivid picture of his 
solitary meeting with the poet. Swin- 











burne was in his happiest mood, and for 
the space of a whole afternoon did noth- 
ing but make a tour of his library, taking 
down volume after volume and reading 
snatches of other men’s poems which he 
loaded with eloquent praise. And so our 
walk comes to an end, and we stroll 
through the tiny village street with its 
smithy and its drowsy inn, and reach the 
“ Vineyard ” once again. : 
There is the garden still to be seen, 
and _ particularly its pride a fine holly 
hedge before which lies “ Bleached 
Alley,” a lover’s walk of climbing roses, 
and apple, pear, and plum trees, and 
behind most of the things which make 
life (at a dinner-table) pleasant. There 


is also the one stage property in the 
grounds to be approved—the cutting of a 
bay-tree, which stood and slowly withered 
for many a hundred nights before the 
Professor’s cottage in his Love Story, 
at the Garrick and the Comedy. 


The soil 
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of the Vineyard, however, suits it well, 
and the Surrey breezes have blown new 
life into it, and “the Professor,” as it is 
called, already stands half as high as its 
author, and bids fair to flourish when even 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s dainty fairy-story, the 
perennial it once adorned,.is dead and 


gone. 
Five o’clock, and the other Professor 
must be at his post at the Garrick by 
eight, and there is tea to get, and Cyrus 
Blenkarn’s treasured pottery to handle, 
and a whole collection of first edition’s - of 
Tennyson, Browning, and Dickens, and 
Swinburne to envy, and endless questions 
still to put. The last only are still to 
seek. The stage was taboo—not Mr. 
Grant Allen’s Alien could have wrought 
its freedom. Just once, as a pinch of salt, 
came a reference to it—‘ The Spider in 
The Silver King is the easiest part I ever 
played, and almost the shortest : I was on 
the stage in all a bare threc-and-twenty 
2A 
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minutes, and the work was child’s play 
all the time.” This was the burden of a 
laughing confession, but for the rest we 
spoke of music—music and the books of 
men who have gone. And it was of 
Thackeray, I fancy, that Mr. Willard was 
thinking when he answered a question, 
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relating to the trend of the drama, by 
saying merely, ‘‘ Most of us like sheep have 
gone astray, we have wandered from the 
paths of Humanity; there alone is the 
drama that endures ; and there alone are 
the ideals tc which the people are never 
false—and the plays which never die.” 
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HOW AUTHORS WORK. 


BY G. B. BURGIN. 


SIR WALTER BESANT, DR. CONAN DOYLE, MR. RIDER HAGGARD, MR. I. ZANGWILL, MR. STANLEY 





WEYMAN, MR. ANTHONY 


HOPE, MR. GEORGE GISSING, MR. GRANT ALLEN, MR. FRANKFORT 


MOORE, MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, MR. W. L. ALDEN, AND MR. ALLEN UPWARD. 


HEN one has been reading an 
interesting book, it is equally 
interesting to know how it was written. 
Sir Walter Besant, for instance, has spent 
the last five-and-twenty years of his life 
in writing stories, and the dreaming of 
dreams, several of which, Zhe People’s 
Palace to wit, have become actual facts. 
In this pursuit of written dreams, the 
professional very soons discovers that, 
except at unusual moments, imaginative 
work cannot be carried on profitably for 
more than about three hours a day. 
Though one may live in the society of 
unreal people, one must not converse 
with them, observe them, and take notes 
of what they say or do, for more than 
three or four hours at a time. Sir Walter 
Besant, therefore, gives his morning— 
when the house is perfectly quiet and 
his brain is clearest and strongest—to 
fiction work, and sits in his study. most 
days—not every day-—from nine o’clock 
until at least half-past twelve. Then he 
leaves his tale half-told, and generally 
goes into town forlunch. His afternoon, 
until five or six, is almost- always given 
up to the new Survey of London. This 
is a totally different kind of work, employ- 
ing another set of faculties. It is not 
dull work or drudgery, but an endless 
succession of new discoveries and facts. 
At seven o’clock he dines. At half-past 
eight he writes letters, corrects proofs, or 
looks up little points. ‘Towards ten, he 
takes his one pipe, with a book or a 
talk, and the whiskey and potash which 
finishes the day. He always goes to bed 
at eleven, and breakfasts at eight. Sir 
Walter likes very much to see his friends 
in the evening, but dislikes going out 
because it is an interruption—though 


sometimes a very useful interruption—to 
the daily round. :He takes three or four 
holidays in the year: in fact, it is neces- 
sary for him to get change cf scene very 
often. For years he has been always 
engaged, and is so still, three years in 
advance with fiction work. In addition 
to his morning and afternoon work, there 
is a weekly talk (it goes to I know not 
how many papers about the wor'd) that 
gets consideration at odd moments. He 
finds an odd little incident; invents a 
short story ; the topics of the day suggest 
an illustration. Sir Walter first began 
The Voice of the Flying Day because he 
had certain things to advocate; he con- 
tinues it because people like it. As re- 
gards the editing of Zhe Auther, that is 
a monthly task which wants care, but a 
good many people help him in it. He 
has admirable correspondents in Paris 
and in New York; and the Society of 
Authors furnishes him with plenty of 
material to make people learn and under- 
stand the meaning of literary property. 
Another industrious worker, almost as 
widely known as Sir Walter Besant, is Dr. 
Conan Doyle, one of the cheeriest, bur- 
liest, and most genial of men. Like Sir 
Walter, he scorns the use of the type- 
write:, and writes his own “copy” in a 
firm, clear, neat hand, with thick up and 
down strokes, whereas Sir Walter’s writ- 
ing is slight and thin. Dr. Doyle’s day’s 
work varies from a thousand to two 
thousand five hundred words. When he 
is on a book he “ does his stretch” pretty 
regularly every day. Ifhe is writing about 
any epoch, he begins by reading every 
book that bears upon it. This he usually 
does while he is writing another book. 
He takes copious notes, and then re- 
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arranges them in long lists under the 
heading of the different characters, get- 
ting, for example, everything about 
archery under the heading of “archer,” 
and everything about a knight or a monk 
under those headings. In this way, if he 
has a conversation between a knight and 
an archer, having his two lists in front of 
him he can hope to make each man talk 
within his own limits. In conversation 
with Dr. Doyle I have once or twice 
gathered from him that he believes the 
most permanent fiction to be that which 
is based, or leans most, upon fact, as, for 
instance, Defoe does in Robinson Crusoe 
or Reade in all his great novels. 

To turn to another branch of fiction, 
Mr. Rider Haggard. also has his own 
peculiar methods of working. He is sup- 
posed to begin at ten-thirty every morn- 
ing, but it is sometimes as late as eleven 
o’clock before he gets fairly to work. 
The originality of his method of work 
consists in dictating to his secretary, Miss 
Hector, who uses a typewriter and taps 
down the “copy ” as the author speaks it. 
Mr. Haggard continues dictating until 
lunch-time, then breaks off for a brief 
interval, and dictates for two-and-a-half 
hours after lunch. He never uses any 
notes, but relies solely upon a marvellous 
memory. ‘The typewriter can click away 
as fast as possible, but it never discon- 
certs him. He always keeps a little in 
advance of it, and likes to work five 
hours a day. The work continues until 
a quarter-past seven, and he leaves off 
just in time to dress for dinner. He always 
does an hour’s work after dinner—that is 
to say, when he is regularly at work on a 
book—if he has not made up his five 
hours. He works very quickly, dictates 
freely, and, once he has his plot in his 
head, goes straight on, and makes few 
alterations. 

I am merely picking out a few authors 
I know, or with whom I have come in 
contact, and do not make any pretence of 
placing them with regard to seniority and 
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position. Such a task would take one a 
lifetime. I “happened” along the other 
day at the house of my friend Mr. Zang- 
will when he was hard at work, and, as he 
straightway became oblivious of my pre- 
sence, I had ample opportunity of observ- 
ing his methods. Most of his work is 
done away from London, but when at 
home he writes at a large table (in his 
study) covered a foot deep with litter, 
amid which each page of copy gets lost as 
soon as written. A great search is thus 
entailed at the end of each sitting. Once 
the search was prolonged for hours be- 
cause an important page could not be 
found. At last, when the grey dawn came 
creeping in, making the gas-light tawdry, 
and his own and his brother’s anxious 
faces look weird and haggard, it was dis- 
covered that he had inadvertently wi ‘tten 
on both sides of a sheet ; on the bottom 
side of this sheet was the thing for which 
they had been looking. Mr. Zangwill’s 
brother, who is well-known as the author 
of A Drama in Dutch, sits at the other 
end of the same table. He is a methodi- 
cal, business-like person, who stipulates 
that the litter is not to encroach on his 
own clear space. With this object in 
view, he makes a line of demarcation ; 
but, alas! as Mr. I. Zangwill warms to his 
task, the space becomes smaller and 
smaller, and Mr. L. Zangwill’s work is 
driven on to the floor. Then he resists 
and begins to recover lost ground, only to 
be again dispossessed. The two brothers 
chop metaphys.cs whilst working—an un- 
natural taste :.t the best—and their busiest 
time in the study is from ten p.m. to 
three a.m. I remember meeting Mr. I. 
Zangwill just after he had finished Zhe 
Children of the Ghetto. He had wasted 
away to an unnaturally brilliant-eyed 
shadow, with hollow cheeks and loosely- 
fitting clothes. But in a few weeks he 
picked up again. He has adopted that 
most dangerous of all systems of writing, 
z.e., Of being absorbed in a book until 
it is finished, to the utter exclusion of 
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everything else. It burns and holds and 
eats into him, and until it is on paper he 
knows no rest. People style Mr. Zang- 
will a humourist ; but there is very little 
humour in his method of work : it would 
kill men who had less vitality. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman writes very slowly, 
and corrects much. He will begin with 
a rough copy of a page or two, seldom 
more ; then he makes a fair copy of this, 
and so on to the next paragraph. He 
never does more, and sometimes less, 
than a thousand words a day. It is a 
common experience with him to find that 
the story leaves the lines on which he has 
planned it ; a minor character s »metimes 
has an unpleasant knack of forcing himself 
into prominence, whilst the unfortunate 
“leading gentleman” is left behind in 
the background. Mr. Weyman generally 
writes in the morning, between five and 
seven ; and seldom sits down to work 
without a groan. 

Mr. Anthony Hope’s( Hawkins) methods 
of work are fairly well known to the world 
at large. Personally, I cannot help wonder- 
ing how long his somewhat slight physique 
will stand the enormous strain put upon 
it during the last year or two. But that 
is always the way in every profession. 
Directly a man makes a hit, there is a 
rush for his work, and if he hasn’t the 
constitution of a horse, his health breaks 
down. We shall soon have to establish 
a training school for successful young 
authors in order to enable them to with- 
stand the demands made upon their 
constitutions by the publishers. Mr. 
Anthony Hope goes down to his Cham- 
bers at ten ; stays there until four—minus 
lunch—which in itself is not a particularly 
wise thing to do; and, as he modestly 
admits, half the days he gets something 
done, and the other half he doesn’t. And 
when he doesn’t, his temper is_ bad. 
Sometimes he goes quick, more generally 
slow ; and the work never comes out as 
good as he thought it was going to be. 
Which is a very good sign, for your self- 


satisfied author never will do any better, 
whilst your modest one, though always on 
the rack, is perpetually striving to im- 
prove. 

Mr. George Gissing once confided to 
me that he feared there was nothing note- 
worthy to be said about his methods of 
work. Mr. Harold Frederic, in a recent 
letter to Zhe New York Times, claims that 
the fact that Mr. Gissing has caught the 
attention of the novel-reading class at 
last, isa very welcome sign ; but he can- 
not understand why Mr. Gissing’s Zhe 
Unclassed should have attracted so little 
notice when it first appeared eleven years 
ago. Perhaps the melancholy vein in 
which it was written would have made its 
fortune later on. Mr. Gissing finds the 
main fact in his own mind is that literary 
production gives him a great deal of 
trouble. More than half of what he 
writes goes into the fire—with maledic- 
tions ; in view of the long hours spent at 
his desk, the work he actually does turn 
out seems very little. He remembers, 
with small satisfaction, that the first 
volume of one of his earlier works was 
written seven times,—of course, apprentice 
work. On the other hand, Mew Grud 
Street was schemed and written in exactly 
six weeks—because it Aad to be. 

Mr. Gissing used to work at night; 
now his hours—pretty regular ones—are 
morning and late afternoon. He cannot 
“ put in” a bit of writing between amuse- 
ments or engagements. If some worldly 
matter has to be attended to, the day is 
lost ; and he only feels comfortable at the 
desk when the whole of the day lies before 
him withoutafear of interruption. Another 
peculiarity of Mr. Gissing’s is that he can- 
not carry on two bits of distinct work in 
the same day. The happy men who can 
be writing a novel, and at the same time 
turn out stories or articles, excite his 
envy. 

This somewhat casual and discursive 
article would scarcely be complete with- 
out a description of my friend Mr. Grant 
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Allen’s methods in his “hill-top” retreat. 
And a delightful retreat it is, too, in mid- 
summer or early spring : 


‘* There are cool mosses deep. 
And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep.” 


On the summit of this hill-top Mr. Grant 
Allen works regularly every day from nine 
o’clock until eleven-thirty or twelve, and 
from four p.m. to six-thirty or seven. He 
works very carefully; writes everything 
with great deliberation, never beginning a 
story until he has settled every chapter 
and every episode, and even made up the 
principal conversations in his own mind. 
He then tells the whole, viva voce, to his 
wife, and hears her criticisms. After that 
he begins, and writes the first rough draft 
as straight ahead as possible, believing 
that “go” counts here for everything. 
He next revises four or five times over, 
considering separately every chapter, every 
episode, every paragraph, every speech ; 
he looks at every verb, strengthens every 
adjective, seeks for more picturesque 
nouns, more vivid epithets. Whether his 
style be good or bad, he takes infinite 
pains with it, correcting and revising until 
hardly a word of the rough draft remains 
unaltered. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore works and avoids 
work very much in the usual way. Only, 
as he makes it a hard and fast rule never 
to write more than eight books a year, and 
twelve magazine stories, he has, naturally, 
a good deal of spare time on his hands. 
When want compels him to write a novel, 
he usually spends two hours after break- 
fast trying to persuade himself that he has 
important business in the Strand, so that 
when he sits down, in the easiest of easy 
chairs, in the front of the desk of his 
literary machine, the clock is usually 
striking twelve. His first day at a new 
novel is easy enough ; the second is always 
dreadful ; the fourth, fifth, sixth, and on 
to the fortieth are alike in point of pro- 
duction ; and on the evening of the fortieth, 
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having written 120,000 words, there is no 
need for him to do any more. He rolls 
up his pages, posts them, and keeps on 
wondering what the whole thing was 
about. In six weeks the critics tell him. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts likes to write from 
two to three thousand words a day when 
he can. Short stories of plot and intrigue 
are not difficult to him, and have to be 
produced because they are wanted. The 
only fiction he does with all his heart is 
the novel of character. In such work he 
is not happy until the characters run away 
with him. He likes to think of half-a- 
dozen people revolving round each other, 
get them alive in his mind, and then 
begin to write about them—following, not 
leading. In this novel of character, Mr. 
Phillpotts finds the danger of getting a 
strong plot, and then beginning to write 
before he is satisfied whether he can pro- 
duce live men and women to play the 
story. He did three months’ work last 
year on a novel, only to find himself 
faced with a dozen grinning dummies who 
would not move a leg or think a thought 
for him-—there wasn’t an ounce of circu- 
lating blood in the crew of them. Mr. 
Phillpotts considers that this shows the 
danger of work where you want to fit cut 
and dried incident with puppets, instead 
of getting the puppets first, and seeing 
whether there is that in them which will 
lead to valuable incident. He works with 
his pen at any time—by daylight forchoice. 
Mr. W. L. Alden formerly did all his 
work in the morning, with a typewriting 
machine. He now does it with a bicycle, 
and devotes nearly the whole day to it. 
In the intervals of riding, cleaning, and 
polishing the bicycle, and “blowing up” 
the pneumatic tyres, he still tries to doa 
little work on the typewriter; but the 
intervals are so extremely short that he 
cannot accomplish much. Prior to be- 
coming an habitual and hopeless cyclist, 
he was accustomed to write about three 
thousand words a day, at the rate of 
about two thousand words an hour. He 
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now averages about ten miles an hour. 
‘The bicycle has brought about a change 
in Mr.-Alden’s theological views. ‘The 
pneumatic tyre, with its habit of “ punc- 
turing,” and the necessity for perpetually 
“ pumping it up,” has convinced him of 
the existence of a personal and intelligent 
devil. 

Mr. Allen Upward finds it necessary to 
have at least six different kinds of work 
on hand, so that he may take up which- 
ever he is in the mood for. At the 
present time, he is busy with an epic 
poem, a tragedy in blank verse, a farce, 
the libretto for a comic opera, a serial 
story, a series of short stories for a maga- 
zine, two sets of humorous sketches in 
different London weeklies, and a law book. 
He finds that the change from the law 
book to the libretto, and the humorous 
sketches to the tragedy, rests his mind, 
and enables him to put in twice as much 
work as otherwise. He seldom thinks out 
any elaborate outline beforehand ; a couple 
of pages ef notes, and he begins a book 
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which may occupy hundreds. He finds 
that his ideas completely change as he 
writes, his characters put on life, and are 
quite different from what he expected, 
and the first part of the book has, conse- 
quently, to be re-written. This does not, 
of course, apply to the law book, which 
is intended as a short analysis of the 
entire laws of England. The table of 
contents of this book was two years in 
preparation, and is still subject to altera- 
tions. Mr. Upward is the severest critic 
of his own work, and is greatly dissatis- 
fied with the two books he has already 
published. My first knowledge of him 
was when I came across his answer to the 
juvenile editors of Zhe Whirlwin7, who 
sought to attain notoriety by carrying 
egotism to a fine art. This was the 
reply : 

“* Mes enfants,—Why have you sent me 
your paper? Do you expect me to read 
it? Alas! I never read any papers ex- 
cept those I write for, and only my own 
writings in them.” 
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T was dark enough on the wharf. 
Lamps here and there showed 
barely to outline where the quay ended 
and the black void of water began. No 
vessels lay alongside, for a coal strike had 
sent them elsewhere seeking cargoes, and 
this East Coast harbour was 
deserted. The ‘cranes stood 
gaunt and silent, and the coal- 
trimmers’ huts were empty. 

A light shone out of the un- 
shuttered window of a wooden 
box placed close to the quay 
wall, and bearing the signboard 
of the Albion Steam Shipping 
Company. Inside, the ship- 
ping clerk sat in weary ex- 
pectation of the Zuskar, due 
from a German port. He had 
prepared the Custom House 
papers ready for the captain’s 
signature, had studied the mani- 
fest of the cargo, come to hand 
by post, and, as for the ninth 
time he refilled his pipe, he 
gazed mournfully at the hands 
of the loudly-ticking little ship- 
timepiece that ornamented the 
dingy wall boards. “Ten 
o'clock,” was his unspoken 
soliloquy, “‘which means that 
light as she is—and the captain 
might have carried all the cargo 
this trip in his coat-pocket— 
light as she is, she won’t get 
berthed until the tide makes, 
say twelve o’clock ;” and after 
this effort he relapsed into a comatose 
state, tobacco smoke at times slowly, 
filtering out of his mouth. A rush of cold 
wind betokened the opening of the door, 
and a head appeared, hairy, with cloth cap 
and ear-laps tightly fastened down. 
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“ She ain’t in sight yet ; I hev been to 
the pier-head, and can’t see her any- 
wheres ;” and the old watchman and 
rope-tender edged into the box. 

A somnolent grunt was the only reply. 

“That ould Zuskar ain’t fit for the 





* FOR A MOMENT A FACE LOOKED IN AT THE WINDOW.” 


work, that she ain’t ; she’s missin’ tides 
reglar, now.” 

With clumsy carefulness the old man 
opened the red-hot door of the little 
bogey stove, and added fresh fuel. Al- 
though of small size, the shipping box, 
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with its warped boarding, was not over 
hot. The keen wind found entry through 
a hundred crevices; and it was cold 
outside. Here and there in the plank 
flooring knot-holes let in the sound of 
the sullen wash of the rising tide as it 
restless'y beat among the piles of the 
wooden pier. The muffled roaring of the 
stove, and the ticking of the clock, were 
the only other sounds to be heard, with 
the intermittent gurgling as the old 
watchman laboriously sucked at his pipe. 

For a moment a face looked in at the 
window, and then a light tapping came 
to the door. Too light for the dulled ears 
of the old man or the half-sleeping 
shipping clerk. Then the handle turned 
after some fumbling, and a stiff blast sent 
the door against the wall with a bang. 

“Shut the door, darn you,” was the 
irritable exclamation of the shipping 
clerk, as he felt the piercing wind biting 
the back of his neck. ‘ You Customs 
men get to think that the whole harbour 
belongs to you.” 

“Please can you tell me when the 
steamship Zuskar is likely to arrive?” 
was asked in a timid, softly modulated 
voice. 

The shipping clerk jumped up so hastily 
that the wooden chair he sat upon fell 
back with a loud crash, and the old 
watchman, who had been gazing sleepily 
at the glowing stove, stood erect, and 
backed into a corner, meantime uneasily 
fingering his cap. 
more than eighteen, of slender make, very 
pretty, even that could be made out 
through the veil she wore as she stood on 
the threshold in a doubtful way, and there 
was a nervous thrill in her voice that 
went straight to the not over susceptible 
heart of the shipping clerk. 

“Come in, miss. It is a very cold 
night. Yes, thisistheagent’s office. The 


Tuskar is behind time this trip. She won’t 
get alongside for a couple of hours or so, 
even if she did come in. 
on board of her, 


Expect anybody 
miss?” he queried, 





A lady, young, not- 
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with the least tinge of wonder in his 
accents. 

“ But I thought the vessel would be in 
harbour.” ‘There was a suspicion of tears 
in the voice. 

“It’s blowin’ fresh from the west’ard, 
ma’am, and that’s agin’ her ye sees,” inter- 
jected the watchman. “She’s an old 
boat, ma’am, and ain’t got the legs, askin’ 
yer pardin’, ma’am, as she once had.” 

“ Perhaps, if you went home and came 
down to-morrow it would be better,” 
added the shipping clerk, as he sym- 
pathetically regarded the girlish figure, 
and speculated curiously to himself who 
on board the old Zuskar had high-class 
lady friends, for a lady she was, although 
little could be distinguished owing to the 
heavy cloak and close veil. 

“Oh no, I can’t go back,” was the 
nervous rejoiner. “I must wait. Please 
is there a waiting-room on the pier ?” 

“*No, miss,” was the apologetic reply. 
“You see our boats don’t carry pas- 
sengers as a rule, but ”—earnestly— 
“please take this chair. It’s not a very 
fit place for a lady, but you will be out cf 
the cold.” 

Half hesitating, and with a slight bow, 
and a murmur of thanks, the young girl 
stepped into the office and accepted the 
proffered chair after its former occupant 
had zealously wiped it down with a sheet 
of blotting-paper. 

Perched on a high stool, the only other 
seat in the diminutive office, the shipping 
clerk stared out into the darkness, as if he 
expected at every moment to see the green 
and red lights of the Zuskar heading for 
the harbour; while the old watchman 
resumed his seat on a sack of waste that 
was part of the engine-room stores of the 
steamer. 

Silence again, broken at last by a shud- 
dering exclamation from the girl. 

“It’s only a rat,” said the clerk, as he 
followed the direction of her eyes, staring 
in wide-open anxiety at a corner of the 
coal-box; and the bill of lading book, 
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hurled with a vigorous hand, narrowly 
missed its aim. 

“The place is overrun with them, 
ma’am,” grumbled the old man. “I have 
had my supper eaten out of my pocket, 
when I took a wink or two at nights in 
the sheds.” 

Silence again. 

Footsteps sounded outside, and a 
peremptory knock came to the door, 
followed immediately by the turning of 
the handle, and a tall, stoutly-built man 
stood framed in the doorway. The girl 
shrank back nervously, and a low excla- 
mation broke from her lips. The new- 
comer, of gentlemanly exterior, with an 
imperious bearing, entered the shipping 
box, his eyes falling at once on the young 
lady occupant. In an angry tone, regard- 
less of the other occupants, he addressed 
her: 

“You will return with me, young lady. 
You shall pay dearly for this escapade.” 

There was no response, but the girl 
shrank farther into a corner of the apart- 
ment, while the clerk and the watchman 
stared in silent amazement. 

Hastily stepping forward the intruder 
passionately seized the girl by the arm. 

“Come away, I say, or I shall drag you 
out.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” slowly interposed the 
shipping clerk, “ but may I ask what you 
have to do with this young lady ?” 

“What, sir!” was the hot response. 
“This girl is my ward, and has run away 
from my house. Do you hear, girl,” he 
almost shouted; “come out of this at 
once.” 

“No, no,” was the shuddering reply, 
and the girl burst into tears. 

“This won't do, you know,” interposed 
the shipping clerk, as he projected his lanky 
form close to the stranger. “ Whether 
she is your ward or not, she is not going 
out of here unless of her own accord, and,” 
he added, sarcastically, “if this is your 
usual little way I don’t wonder at her not 
being over anxious to go along with you.” 


’ 
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“‘Curse you, you fool! What do you 
mean by your interference?” was the angry 
retort. “I tell you, sir, I’m her lawful 
guardian, and I shall compel her to ac- 
company me.” 

“No, I guess you won’t, not as long 
as I am here,” was the quiet rejoinder. 
‘** Pardon, lady, but do you wish to stay 
here until the arrival of the Zuskar ? The 
place is quite at your service.” 

“Yes, yes,” was the low reply, amid 
broken sobs. 

“ Then, mister,” continued the shipping 
clerk, “ this office is not a public one, and 
perhaps you will have the goodness to get 
out of it.” 

“That’s your sort; out with him,” 
interjected the old watchman, as he 
gripped his stick threateningly. 

“ Look here, sir, there’s my card. My 
name is Gordon, and that’s my address. 
I shall report your insolence to your em- 
ployers to-morrow morning.” 

“You can do what you like to-morrow, 
but out you go to-night,” was the reply, 
in an unconcerned tone. And the two 
men stood facing each other, the stranger 
pale with passion and his opponent cool 
but firm. 

The hoarse scream of a_ steam-horn 
sounded near at hand, and almost simul- 
tancously came the roar of a deep 
voice : 

‘Stand by for a line ashore, there.” 

“Why, that’s the Zuskar!” excitedly 
exclaimed the old watchman. “ She must 
have crawled into harbour unbeknown to 
anybody,” and with scant ceremony he 
pushed past Mr. Gordon and hurried on 
the quay. 

Duty bade the shipping clerk follow ; 
and he took a few steps, then stopped, as 
his eye caught an imploring gesture from 
the girl. 

“* Come,” peremptorily, “out of this, Mr. 
Gordon,” and he bustled the stranger out 
of the office, locking the door behind him. 
“ Here, stand back’” he added, as the 
excited stranger seized him violently by 
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* PERHAPS YOU WILL HAVE THE GOODNESS TO GET OUT.” 


the throat. “ Hands off, or I’ll have you 
into the harbour.” 

Wrenching himself free, and paying 
little heed to the curses both loud and 
deep hurled after him, the shipping clerk 
leapt on board the steamer just hauling 
alongsideand shook hands withthecaptain, 
a young, open-faced, frank-spoken seaman. 

** Any passengers on board, captain ?” 

“ Passengers!” was the amused re- 


sponse. - “ Expecting the Duke of York, 
or the Emperor of Germany? Who do 
you think would take passage on board 
an old cargo-boat, eh ?” 

“Well, that’s strange, anyhow,” said 
the clerk, gravely. ‘Come into the office, 
captain ; there’s a curious bit of business 
on,” and he led the way to the office. 
“This young lady, captain,” he explained 
as he threw open the door, “ is——” 
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“Ethel!” “Harry!” burst from the 
lips of the captain and the girl ; and next 
moment the latter lay sobbing on the 
breast of the Zuskar’s skipper. 

A dawn of understanding came over 
the shipping clerk and he softly withdrew, 
drawing the door to behind him. He 
stood on the pier watching the mooring of 
the vessel, and reflected on the mutability 
of human affairs. How and when the 
young captain had made the acquaintance 
of so lovely a sweetheart he could not 
conceive, “and a well-bred one she is,” 
was the firm conviction he had arrived at. 

Half an hour elapsed, and the shipping 
clerk still stood on guard, still turning 
over in his mind the strange incident that 
had happened, a novel departure truly in 
the prosaic daily round of a shipping 
office. The second mate had come for- 
ward, cargo-book in hand, and had had 
his questions as to loading answered ; and 
the old watchman had finished his rope- 
tending part of the work and stood near 
by, his thoughts, as could be seen by his 
frequent glances at the box, running in 
the same groove as those of his young 
companion. 

A train of coal-laden waggons was 
backed along the pier, the red-capped 
“pilot ” sitting outside one of the buffers 
of the foremost truck, his lighted lamp 
swinging in his hand. 

“Ten waggons here,” he sung out to 
the clerk, “‘ bunkers for the Zuskar will be 
ready for her to make a start first thing 
in the morning.” Jumping off his hazar- 
dous seat, and picking his way carefully 
over the intervening rails to the office, he 
regarded the shipping clerk somewhat 
curiously. 

“T passed the police station,” he went 
on, “just afore I came away with the 
train, and I seed a big gent a-talking to the 
sergint. Inagreatrage he was. They’re 
comin’ along,” and he jerked his thumb 
significantly shorewards. “Something 


about a lady, I heard mention,” and his 
eyes sought the closed door of the office. 
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Without a word the shipping clerk re- 
entered the box, and repeated what he 
had heard. 

The girl clung to her lover, for that they 
were lovers was plain enough, even to the 
unsentimental beholder. A few words 
from the captain put the clerk in possess- 
sion of the facts, which were plain enough. 
It was another case of true love, an 
heiress, a harsh guardian, a detested 
guardian’s son, and a miserable home. 
Rather than go back to the weary round 
of persecution the girl tearfully declared 
she would go somewhere and work for 
her living. : 

“ Best thing you can do, miss,” said the 
shipping clerk, meditatively, “is to marry 
the captain right away.” 

** How can we get a parson at this time 
of the night, man?” was the captain’s 
impatient reply. 

“Don’t want one; this is Scotland ; 
join hands afore witnesses, accept each 
other as man and wife, and ye’r married 
hard and fast.” 

The girl started back, blushing furiously, 
and the captain stood uneasily. 

Cautiously the door upened, and the 
old watchman put his head in. “ Beg 
parding,” he said, “but them police are 
coming up the pier with that mister ye had 
the words with.” 

“Ts the railway man outside yet?” 
asked the shipping clerk. 

*‘ Ay, I’m here,” and the red-capped 
“pilot” pushed in at the doorway, curi- 
osity written large on every feature, but 
still the girl hung back. 

Heavy footsteps rung outside, drawing 
nearer every moment. The girl made a 
frightened movement to the captain’s 
side, and *xeir eyes met. A nod from the 
captain, and 

“Clap on all steam,” in a gruff voice, 
was sufficient for the shipping clerk. 

** Come inside, both of you men. Turn 
the key in the door, Peter,” and the old 
watchman did so, and placed his back to 
the panels. 
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“Ye see, it’s this way. This here is 
Captain Harry Thomson of the Zuskar, 
as both of yer know well, and this young 
lady is Miss—excuse me, miss, but I 
haven’t quite got hold of your name?” 

“Ethel Morrison,” came in a whisper 
from the girl. 

“Yes, this is Miss Ethel Morrison, and 
the one is going to have the other for a 
husband, and the tother is going to have 
the other for a wife. This is what they 


call a purpose of marriage, ye understand?” 
A couple of nods with wide grins was 
the response. 
Sharp rapping at the door took place, 
while the handle was tried ; and pressed 
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close to the window-panes were the faces 
of the police-sergeant and Mr. Gordon, 
with, as a background indistinctly outlined 
in the darkness, the forms of some of the 
Tuskar’s crew, and a few stragglers who 
had followed the policeman along the pier. 
In imperative accents, Mr. Gordon de- 
manded admittance, and shook the door 
violently. 

“Do you, Ethel Morrison, take this 
man as your lawful husband ?” continued 
the shipping clerk, gravely punctuating 
each word with a shake of his extended 
forefinger. 

“ Yes,” was the almost inaudible re- 
sponse. 


**] DECLARE YOU TWO MAN AND WIFE.” 
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“Ye heard tlat, Peter, and you, Bill ?” 

Nods again ; gravely this time. 

“Do you, Harry Thomson, master of 
the steamship Zuskar, take this woman as 
your lawful wife ?” 

“I do,” was the firm response. 

“ And yeheard that, likewise, you two? 
Speak out, men.” 

“ Ay, I did that,” and 
enough,” were the replies. 

“Then I declare you two, Harry 
Thomson and Ethel Morrison, now man 
and wife. And those whom God has 
joined, let no man dare put asunder. 
Now wait till I write out the charter-party.” 
And calmly unheeding the repeated 
knocking at the door, and the wondering 
faces glued to the window, the shipping 


“Yes, right 
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clerk took a blank Customs bill of entry 
form and wrote on the plain reverse the 
necessary certificate of marriage, which 
was signed by all. 

**Now, Captain and Mrs. Thomson,” he 
went on, as he damped a sheet of the 
copy-book and proceeded to take a book 
impression of the document, “I wish 
you all happiness. Here’s your certifi- 
cate, Mrs. Thomson. Open the door, 
Peter.” 

And later, as the shipping clerk walked 
homewards along the pier, pipe in mouth, 
he observed reflectively to himself, as 
round a sharp bend his eyes fell on the 
lights of the Zuskar, “Some men have 
luck.” 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH. 


IIlI.—“ THe PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALFRED ELLIS AND HANA, 


HERE are some secrets that cannot 

be discovered, and the writing of 

a good book and a good play must be 

considered as one of them. Mr. Anthony 

Hope had little to say as to his methods 
of working. 

“*T start regularly every morning, and I 
work for a fixed time every day. It is 
almost impossible to trace one’s ideas 
backwards, and to 


Then it was produced in America, 
and was a success. Now it’s in town. 
That’sali the history of the play.” 

“Well, Mr. Hope, since you won't 
father the play, will you tell me your 
opinion of it as a play?” 

“IT am more than satisfied with it, and 
the way Mr. Alexander has produced 
it. I am sure it could not have got 
into more capable 





say definitely that 
such and such a 
thing suggested such 
andsuchan incident, 
or tale, or book. 
You see, I have very 
little to tell you— 
almost nothing——” 

“ But with regard 
to the dramatisation 
of your novel, will 
you tell me how you 
set about doing 
that ?” 

“Well, I didn’t do 
it. Rose did practi- 
cally all of it. Of 
course, he consulted 
me over and over 
again as he was 
working, and showed 
me each act as it 
was finished; but, 
beyond making a suggestion or two here 
and there, I did hardly anything to the 
play.” 

“Then you had no fixed arrangements 
for working together ? ” 

“No; ‘fixed arrangements’ sounds as 
though we had been bad friends, which 
we certainly were not. I was quite the 
fifth wheel in the coach all along. The 
work went quietly on until it was finished. 








hands. The story 
does not pretend 'to 
be anything more 
than a simple narra- 
tive, in which love- 
making and fighting 
figure pretty pro- 
minently. The mo- 
tives are not new, 
you see. They are 
as old as the world.” 

“You won't for- 
sake novel-writing, 
although your first 
play is a success ?” 

“No; you may 
safely say that I have 
no intention of doing 
anything of the kind. 
I’m very busy just 
now.” 

“Which reminds 
me. What are your 
views with regard to authors booking 
themselves ahead ?” 

“It depends upon how far ahead you 
mean, and how much work the author 
intends to turn out. I see no reason why 
an author should not dispose of his future 
work if he allows himself plenty of time 
for it’s production, and doesn’t undertake 
too much. Although I sit down to my 
table so regularly every morning, my daily 
2B 2 


MR. EDWARD ROSE AS “BULTITUDE” IN “VICE VERSA.” 
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output varies considerably. An author 


probably does not know to a day when 
he will be able to write ; he may not know 
to a week ; but he knows to a month, and 
I see no reason why he should not make 
his plans accordingly.” 
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**To return to Zenda——” 

“You would find that Mr. Rose and 
Mr. Alexander would be able to tell you 
much more than I can about the play. 
I really had nothing to do with it worth 
mentioning.” 

But Mr. Edward 
Rose was afflicted 
with the same kind 
of modesty with re- 
gard to his work. 
The novel was Mr. 
Hope’s, in drama- 
tising it he had ad- 
hered strictly to the 
story in the book, 
the only difference 
being the addition 
of the prologue. It 
was about the 
novel, and not the 
play, that Mr. Rose 
was most anxious 
to speak. 

‘“‘How did I 
come to dramatise 
it? Well, it’s not a 
very long story. I 
received the book 
from Mr. Arrow- 
smith on the morn- 
ing it was pub 
lished. Enclosed 
with the book was 
a note from Mr. 
Arrowsmith sug 
gesting that the 
book would make 
a good play. I 
read the first few 
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“You have no advice to literary 
aspirants, I suppose ? ” 

“T think advice on the subject would 
be useless. The only way fora man to 
test his capabilities is to send his contri- 
butions to papers and magazines. Every- 
one has to do it to start with.” 


pages and became 

intensely interested 
in the story, and the same afternoon I 
concluded the arrangements by which I 
was to dramatise Zhe Prisoner of Zenda. 
I didn’t put the book down until I had 
finished it, z.e., I read it all at a sitting. 
And then my work began by itself. I did 
go to bed that night, but I lay awake, think~ 
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ing over Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, and the 
scenes gradually shaped themselves in my 
mind. I seemed to see the whole thing 
at a glance almost. Well, that was be- 
cause it was such an excellent story ; there 
have not been many books that have ‘got 
hold’ of me as Zenda did.” 

“ About the prologue, Mr. Rose, that, 
at least, is all your own ?” 

“Yes; but it was an afterthought. 
There were one 
or two reasons 
why I thought a 
prologue necess- 
ary. The methods 
employed by an 
author writing a 
book differ pretty 
considerably from 
those of the play- 
w ight. I con- 
sidered that a pro- 
logue was neces- 
sary as an explana- 
tion of the story 
that was to come. 
That’s one reason 
why I wrote it. 
Another was that 
I thought the in- 
troduction of a 
prologue would 
be better for stage 
purposes. What 
I mean is this. 
Take away the 
prologue, and in the first act you get 
a couple of young men in tourist suits. 
In the second act you have everyone 
dressed in gorgeous costumes. The 
change is somewhat abrupt, and I foresaw 
that if. I wrote a prologue, the period of 
which should be about 1700, I should 
then have my characters appearing in the 
first instance in costume. This, I thought, 
would, to a certain extent, give the key to 
what was coming, and prepare the audience 
for a costume play, and, what is of more 
importance, a purely romantic play. This 
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reason may appear to you to be slight, 
but I thought it a good one, and I think 
so now. So I started writing the scenario.” 

** Are you a fast worker, Mr. Rose?” 

“Well, the prologue took me about 
three hours. There were some minor 
alterations to make afterwards, but not 
many. The prologue finished, the rest 
was comparatively easy. The book 
seemed to have been divided up almost on 
purpose for stage 
representation. 
When I came 
to writing the 
actual play, I 
found that much 
of the dialogue 
could be taken 
straight from the 
book without any 
alteration.” 

**You have had 
a good deal of 
stage experience, 
Mr. Rose?” 

“T’ve been at 
it for the last 
twenty years or so. 
I began by being 
anactor. My first 
appearance was as 
an amateur, and 
the play was 
Hamilet, it being 
a nice easy play 
for amateurs! Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree was in the caste. He 
was an amateur then, but he went on 
the stage a very short time afterwards. 
He played First Gravedigger and Polo- 
nius.” 

“And your part was—— ?” 

“Well, I believe I played about five. 
Our company was rather small, and one 
of the men failed us at the last moment— 
a common practice with amateurs. After 
a time I took to the stage as a profession, 
but I have not played for about two years 


now. My first regular appearance was at 
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the Strand Theatre in 1883, when I 
played Dick Bultitude in Vice- Versa.” 

“ And since that time-—-— ?” 

“Tve done a little play writing, 
and——” 

Everyone can fill in the remainder of 
the sentence, for it is no secret that Mr. 
Rose is the dramatic critic of the Sunday 
Times. 

“And now, Mr. Rose, to speak as a 
critic and not as 
a playwright, what 
is your opinion of 
your own play?” 

“Well, since 
you really wish to 
know, I consider 
The Prisoner of 
Zenda a good, 
straightforward, 
British, everyday 
sortof play. When 
the novel first ap- 
peared everybody 
liked it. I only 
trust that in dra- 
matising the novel 
I have written a 
play which can be 
enjoyed by the 
same people who 
liked the book. I 
have endeavoured, 
to the best of my 
ability, to keep up 
to Mr. Hope’s 
standard, high though it be.” 

“ After the play was written, you had 
no difficulty in finding a manager to pro- 
duce it ?” 

“No. 
smoothiy from the beginning. 


The whole thing has worked 
The play 
was first produced in New York, where it 
proved a big success. Then Mr. Alexander 
wanted it for his theatre here—and the 
I must say, though, that 
the play has been exceptionally fortunate 


rest you know. 


in falling into such good hands. Mr. 
Alexander spared no expense or time in 


MR. IERBERT WARING AS “* DUKE WOLFGANG.” 


(From a Photo by Eilis.) 
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giving the p!ay the best possible produc- 
tion. It was an immense pleasure to me 
to work with him. His rehearsals were 
beautifully done. His stage-managing 
was simply perfect, and his only fault was 
that he would: not consider himself suffi- 
ficiently.” 

“In what way do you mean ?” 

“ Well, he would not put himself in the 
centre of the stage—occasionally one had 
to drag him there 
by main force. 
And then, with re- 
gard to any little 
hints I made,. no 
manager could 
have been more 
charmingly con- 
siderate. I was 
making a sugges- 
tion once, and 
was half apolo- 
gising fer doing 
so. Mr. Alexan- 
der replied: 
‘Thanks, very 
much, I always 
take hints from 
everyone. If 
the call-boy had 
a suggestion to 
make I’d listen to 
him with plea- 
sure,’ ” 

“Was that liter- 
ally true ?” 

“Yes. I firmly believe that if the call- 
boy approached Mr. Alexander in a proper 
manner Mr. Alexander would listen to 
what he had to say. That will show you 
how easy it is to work with Mr. Alex- 
ander.” 

“T suppose the scenario of a play dra- 
matised from a book must always be a 
difficult task ?” 

“T found Zenda very easy. In fact, 
the book seemed to be almost written 
for stage purposes. Here is the scenario.” 

On looking it through one saw at a 
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giance that Mr. Rose's praise of the novel 
was no empty compliment. For instance, 
the last paragraph in Act II. of the 
scenario runs: ‘‘The Princess comes, 
and Rassendyll is lefe alone with her. 
He is falling madly in love with her, and 
cannot help de- 
claring it. She re- 
plies with a con- 
fession of her love, 
and he, with one 
great effort, is just 
about to confess 
the truth, when 
Sapt, who has been 
listening, enters 
andinterrupts them. 
Vlavia goes, and 
Rassendyll declares 
to Sapt that if he is 
left with her longer 
he cannot answer 
for his faith to the 
King. They re- 
solve there and 
then they must 
forthwith go to 
Zenda and attempt 
the rescue of the 
King. (The Act 
ends with the fine 
scene between the 
two men in Chap- 
ter X., page 146).” 

Mr. George 
Alexander as actor, 
and Mr. Georg: 
“Alexander as man- 
ager, are perfectly 
at one with regard 
to the merits of 
The Prisoner of 
Zenda. Yet, in spite of the enormous suc- 
cess of this romantic play, Mr. Alexander 
does not by any means consider that the 
problem play is doomed. 

“ Indeed,” he said, “I do not know 
exactly what you mean by the problem 
play. I am convinced that the public 
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will accept anything that is good of its 
kind, and are always quite willing to see 
discussed and thrashed out on the stage 
any subject, and any problem of real 
social interest. But it is possible to have 
too much of a good thing, you know, and 


MISS EV2LYN MILLARD AS “ PRINCESS PLAVIA.” 


(From a Phot») by E'lis.) 


the public get tired of s2eing one kind of 
play. They like a change. It seems to 
me that the dramatist and the theatrical 
manager who want to succeed must be 
able to give the public the play of to- 
morrow, and not a weak edition of the 
play of yesterday. Directly there is a 
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play of a particular genre placed on the 
market it seems to me that the would-be 
dramatists—the great unacted—imme- 
diately try to write an imitation of the 
running success, instead of setting their 
brains to work to write something of an 
entirely different strain.” 

“TI suppose that the influence of a 
great play on a young author is always 
more or less noticeable in his work ?” 

“Indeed it is. I have an immense 
number of plays submitted to me, and 
I usually find that nearly all of them are 
imitations of what is gone before. I sup- 
pose I read at least one playaday. I 
don’t mean to say that I read the whole 
of every play, but I go through them far 
enough to see if they display dramatic 
possibilities.” 

“ And if you had a good play sent you 
by an entirely unknown man would you 
produce it ? ” 

“Certainly, with the greatest of plea- 
sure. In fact, I think that the great un- 
acted are having a very fair chance all 
round.” 

“With regard to public opinion in the 
matter of plays, do you think it is to be 
trusted and regarded as correct ?” 

“Yes, Ido. A play that is written to 
be acted should be acted, and the 
audience are the critics: their judgment 
is correct. Of course, in judging a play 
prior to its production, I have to’ trust 
to myself completely, and I do not pre- 
sume to say that my judgment is always 
right. Fortunately, the public are always 
kind enough to forget one’s failures and to 
remember one’s successes.” 

“I suppose a play like Zhe Prisoner of 
Zenda requires an enormous amount of 
thought and work in its production ?” 

“We were rehearsing for five weeks, 
and for two weeks of that time I was also 
playing in the evenings. When you come 
to think that the rehearsals occupied from 
eleven to five every day you will see that 
the actor-manager’s life is not quite an 
idle existence.” 


“Will you tell me how you study your 
parts ?” 

“T have no fixed method, but I gener- 
ally know everyone else’s part before my 
own. That is the penalty for being cne’s 
own manager. You have no idea of 
the thousand and one little details in a 
play that always demand personal atten- 
tion. Zhe Prisoner of Zenda is an ad- 
mirable example of what I mean. The 
coronation’ scene was full of little diffi- 
culties. You remember the cheering that 
is heard without as Rassendyll enters. 
The noise is heard faintly at first and in- 
creases in sound as Rassendyll approaches 
the palace. Well, that one thing required 
an immense amount of rehearsal. It is 
managed in this way. The men whose 
duty it is to cheer are placed in a room 
upstairs. This room is provided with a 
sliding door. Before the cheer com- 
mences this door is shut. When the 
crowd are supposed to be near the Palace 
the sliding door is gradually opened, and 
this produces the necessary illusion to the 
audience. Then you will remember that 
there is a good deal of music in this 
scene. The choir who sing the corona- 
tion hymn are placed in a room quite 
away from the ‘cheering’ room. Both 
these rooms are provided with a set of 
coloured electric lights. These lights are 
worked from the prompter’s box, and 
serve as signals for the cues. One colour 
is to get ready, another to begin, another 
to increase the sound, and so on. This 
gives you some slight idea of the amount 
of details that require attention.” 

“‘ How do you manage the rehearsals of 
such a scene without properties ? ” 

“ Well, we don’t altogether do without 
properties. It was impossible to have a 
dress rehearsal every time, of course, but 
we easily got over that difficulty. The 
procession was rehearsed with the ladies 
wearing imitation trains pinned on to 
their dresses, the trains being the exact 
length of the dresses to be worn at the 
public performance of the play. You 
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would hardly believe the amount of 
trouble those trains gave us. The pro- 
cession came on over and over again 
until everyone knew the exact position he 
or she was to take on the stage.” 

“T suppose you are inundated with 
letters from 
people 
to get on to the 
stage ?” 

“Yes, those 
letters come in 
literally by every 
post. Inthe great 
majority of cases, 
of course, I can 
be of no assist 
ance. My com- 
pany is always 
complete.” 

“ And what is 
your advice to 
would-be actors 
and actresses ?” 

* Well, when a 
man comes to 
me and says, ‘I 
want to go on 
the stage ; I have 
had a good deal 
of experience as 
an amateur?’ [ 
reply, ‘Very 
good, you’ve had 
the best possible 
training. Now 
put it to a test. 
Get on to the 
stage, and fight 
your way your- 
self. Try to earn 
your own bread 
and butter by acting. Do your best 
to succeed in a profession which is 
already much overcrowded and where 
there are hundreds of competitors all 
equally capable of doing the same thing 
equally well.’ But advice is of tittle use 
in this matter.” 
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One of the first questions to be asked 
of Miss Evelyn Millard in connection 
with Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, concerned 
Rassendyll’s renunciation of the Princess 
Flavia. 

**T am sure,” said Miss Millard, “ that 


MISS OLGA BRANDON AS “ FRAU TEPPICH.” 


(From a Photo by Hana.) 


there are many people gifted with such a 
high sense of duty that, under similar 
circumstances, they would do exactly what 
Rassendyll and the Princess do. Person- 
ally, I don’t think I could copy the 
Princess’s example ; in fact, I’m sure I 
couldn’t, but then I’m not a Princess.” 
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*- You like your part?” 

“ Very much indeed. It is a beautiful 
part, and I enjoy playing it, especially 
that sweet little scene in the last act. It 
was suggested at rehearsals that I should 
walk off to the King’s dungeon, but we 
decided that that would be making the 
Princess almost too dutiful to be human. 
Even the heroine of a play mustn’t be too 
saintly. The King wasn’t quite as clean 
as he might be, was he? At the same 
time, I know that the play is a true one, 
that the emotions of the characters are 
real, because I am always hearing of 
people going two or three times to Zhe 
Prisoner of Zenda. 1 think that must 
be a very severe test of a play, and es- 
pecially a romantic play. Of course, many 
people will go once to see the dresses, but 
the same motive wouldn’t bring them to a 
play twice, and when they do’ go twice 
and three times to the same play it must 
be because there is a real human interest 
in it.” 

“ And what do you consider to be the 
perfect play—your ideal play ?” 

“Tt is difficult to say. There are so 
many different types of plays, and I like 
them all when they are good of their 
kind. I suppose the highest form of 
drama would be a romantic, poetic play, 
but the dramatist would have to be a poet 
as well as a playwright—a second Shakes- 
pearé, in fact. One only has to think of 
the plays produced at the St. Jameés’s 
during the last few years, to see what a 
difference there may be between one 
good play and another. Take the biggest 
success of all, for instance, Zhe Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, and put it beside 
Liberty Hall. How utterly unlike each 
other they are, and yet no one will deny 
that they are both good plays.” 

“ Talking of good plays, when do you 
know on the first night of a new piece if 
it is to be a success or otherwise ?” 

“It depends very much on the play. 
As a rule, there is one crucial act in every 
play, and on that act the fate of the play 
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depends. If it is a four act play the 
crucial act is usually the third, if it’s 
a three act play it’s the second, 
But there are exceptions of course. 
But after the great act of a play is over 
we generally know what is to be the result. 
Sometimes we are in doubt. In fact, I 
have heard of plays that were on the verge 
first of failure and then of success, during 
the whole of the first performance. At 
such times the fate of the play rests almost 
entirely with the gallery; a wag with a 
ready wit could ruin a play that was thus 
trembling in the balance. A careful 
manager will always eliminate any line 
that can possibly be taken up by the 
gallery on a first night. Personally, I like 
the pit and gallery audience; they are 
fresh and unspoiled, and, as a rule, they 
give you their whole and undivided atten- 
tion.” 

“ With regard to applause, Miss Millard, 
are you affected at all by the audience ?” 

“Oh yes, very much indeed—perhaps 
too much. Sometimes the best kind of 
applause is perfect silence. I refer, of 
course, to the performance of serious 
plays. When the audience is perfectly 
still, when you can literally hear a pin 
drop in the theatre, that is the time when 
the actor or actress should be inspired to 
do something great. On the other hand, 
I am painfully aware of the fact when the 
audience are cold and unresponsive, or, 
when they become inattentive and com- 
mence to cough. I simply cannot do my 
best then, and try as I may I find my grip 
of the play slowly relaxing.” 

Miss Lily Hanbury frankly confessed 
that in judging a play in which she hada 
part, she was always more or less guilty 
of only criticising her part, and leaving 
the rest. 

“But Zhe Prisoner of Zenda is an ex- 
ception,” she said “It’s such a delight- 
fully fresh sort of play. I think the 
public were beginning to be too serious 
in their theatrical taste. Now there’s a 
change—a happy change.” 
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“ And what sort of play do you think 
will come next ?” 

“Well, that’s looking rather ahead, 
isn’t it. I think the public will always go 
to see anything that’s really good—no 
matter what it is.” 

‘*‘But do vou 
think the public are 
capable of judging 
what is a good play 
and what isn’t ?” 

“JT don’t know— 
perhaps not, Per- 
sonally, I never 
take upon myself 
the duties of a 
critic. I know 
whether I like a 
play or whether I 
don’t; that is 
enough for me. It 
can't be just to say 
that a play is a bad 
plav because it fails 
to please the pub- 
lic, or, on the other 
hand, that it is 
necessarily a good 
play because it runs 
for a long time.” 

“ At anv rate, you 
have lately had 
some personal ex- 
perience of two 
very different kinds 
of plays. No two 
parts could be more 
unlike than your 
present one and 
Olive Allingham in 
Th: Benefit of the 
Doubt.” 

“Ah! What an impossible woman ! 
‘Impossible,’ I mean, not in the sense 
that the character is improbable, be- 
cause, of course, there are, unfortunately, 
numbers of women of that particular 
type, but ‘impossible’ in the sense that 
no man, however devoted a husband, 


could possibly have been happy with 
her. 
“Then you don’t think that the final 
reconciliation in the last act was lasting ?” 
“No, I’m afraid if the play had been 
continued, if it had a sequel (by the way, 


” 


MISS M. HACKNEY AS “‘ AWELIA, COUNTESS OF RASSENDYLL.” 


(From a Photo ty Ellis.) 


why shouldn’t a play have a sequel ?), we 
should find that in a very little time 
Olive Allingham’s jealousy would get the 
better of her good sense once more.” 
“With regard to your own work, Miss 
Hanbury, will you tell me something 
about your method of studying a part ?” 
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“| have no fixed way. I cannot learna 
part straight from the book. I must have 
rehearsals—two or three—before I’m any 
use at all. Then, when I know all my 
positions on the stage, the words come 
to me, and I begin to understand the part. 
But at rehearsals I’m always painfully 
nervous. I’m sure if anyone were to 
judge my playing from my rehearsals, I 
should never act again.” 

“T suppose the rehearsals for Zhe Priso- 
ner of Zenda were exceptionally arduous.” 


IDLER. 


“Ves, it is what is known as a very 
‘heavy’ play. We had three complete 
dress rehearsals, and were prepared for a 
fourth if necessary. And now that the 
play is running we have eight perform- 
ances every week, and _ occasionally 
nine! This looks as though the romantic 
play were likely to be popular, doesn’t 
it?” 

And one felt quite convinced that 
Miss Lily Hanbury knows her public 


well, 
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IN DUDLEY HARDY’S STUDIO. 


BY ROY 


HE door of the studio was distinctly 
a Dudley Hardy zmpression. It was 
vivid red with a shining black knocker, and 
a bell whose curious shape and sonorous 
pathetic 
tones left 
no doubt 
but that its 
last hang- 
ing place 
had been a 
nun nery— 
it was so 
hopeless, 
Scarcely 
had its 
echoes died 
away when 
the door 
was opened 
by Mr. Dud- 
ley Hardy 
himself. 
Clad in 
grey, wet 
palette 
and paint 
brushes in 
hand —a- 
lert, light- 
hearted, 
and singu- 
larly “un- 
affected. 
“Oh, yes, Zhe Jdler. Come in, and 
see my new studio. I am just finishing up 
for the day and ending my work,” he re- 
marks cheerily, as I make a somewhat lame 
apology for interrupting him, having caught 
a glimpse through the open door of a huge 
half-finished canvas which, standing on 
an easel, occupies the centre of the 
studio, —a coming poster, whose treatment 
and colouring prove conclusively that the 





MR. DUDLEY HARDY, R.B.A. 


(From a Photo by C. H Cook.) 
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artist is neither timid nor conventional, 
for, like all his work, it is singularly dis 
tinct and pictorial—in fact, Mr. Dudley 
Hardy does not even look professional 
except in 
his sur- 
roundings ; 
but he 
strikes you 
in many 
ways as 
being a re- 
markable 
man, and, 
perhaps, 
more than 
most of us, 
he is “A 
creature of 
circum- 
stance.” 
One of 
the most 
perfect col- 
ourists of 


a painter 
by birth, 
with an in- 
nate love of 
his art in- 
herited 
from his 
father, Mr. 
T. B. Hardy, the leading marine painter— 
he is capable of realising the most pathe- 
tic and beautiful side of life, though people 
will hardly believe it, with speaking reality 
and picturesque charm, and yet he is 
scarcely known to the public but as a black- 
and-white man or “The Poster King.” 
“‘T hate posters,” I remark, irreverently, 
after a few minutes’ pause in front of the 
still wet canvas on which is depicted a girl 
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in vivid yellow cape, and asoldier in equally 
bright red coat “ shooting the chutes.” 

“So do I,” replies the artist, drily, as 
he searches for a match with which to 
light his cigarette. 

“Then why do you do them ?” 

“Well, you see, it is possible to live on 
a poster, but not on a picture—on black 
and white, but not on colour; and, how- 
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and given to him. Wandering round com- 
menting on the various pictures, they 
finally paused in front of my work. 
“Charming colouring. Zhat man 
knows how to paint. Who is he ?’ asked 


one. 
“**Oh, that’s Hardy’s work.’ 
“¢*What Hardy ?’ 
“*Why, Dudley Hardy, of course.’ 


MR. DUDLEY HARDY’'S STUDIO. 


(From a Photo ty C. 


ever high a man’s ideal, his work has a 
commercial value, which, unfortunately, he. 
is bound to consider. I like Pathos, not 
public Posters. I love painting pathetic 
semi-religious pictures. The public like 
my grotesques in black and white, and 
I give the public what they consider and 
appreciate as my best work. It is curious 
how few people believe I can paint a really 
decent picture. Some little time ago a 
friend of mine invited some well-known 
R.A.’s to his studio, wherein hung two 
smail paintings I had executed abroad 


H. Ccok.) 


“Not the man who does those beastly 
posters? Impossible !’ 

“ And it took my friend some moments 
to convince the R.A. that they were 
painted by the same man. Rough that, 
is it not?” concludes the artist with a 
smile. 

I agreed that it was exceedingly “ hard 
lines.” 

“Especially when a man is as fond of 
the beautiful as Iam. A real holiday to 
me is to be allowed to paint all day 
whatever strikes my fancy. I am _ per- 
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374 THE 
fectly miserable when my brush is out of 
my hand. Wherever I go I carry in my 
waistcoat pocket a sketch block about the 
size of a postage stamp. I have one here 
now, also a diminutive water-colour box, 
and when on the Continent, at any hotel 
I happen to be staying at, when [ sit 
down at fable d’héte, I take them out 
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Mr. Hardy at this moment is called 
away, and I am left for a few minutes, 
with permission to satisfy my curiosity 
to its fullest extent. The new studio 
is all that can be desired by the versa- 
tile artist, who erected it to suit his 
own work and fancy. It is a lofty 


building, excellently lighted, and of no 


MR. DUDLEY HARDY'S STUDIO. 


(From a Photo by C. H. Cook.) 


and lay them beside my plate, and in the 
pauses of the dinner I just dot down bits 
of colouring around and impressions of 
my neighbours. Here, in this corner, 
you will see what I did at Venice: there 
I painted from morning till night.” 

I see in the direction Mr. Hardy indi- 
cates, a frame containing about a dozen 
minute sketches — atoms of exquisite 
colouring, which convey vivid glimpses 
of Venetian life and customs. 


mean dimensions. Everywhere are lying 
about paints, note-books, sketches, and 
half-finished paintings. At the eastern 
end is Mr. Dudley Hardy’s pathetic pic- 
ture, “ Sans Astle,” which he painted in 
Paris, and exhibited first in the Salon, 
where it attracted great attention ; it re- 
presents London by night, the homeless 
poor sleeping out in Trafalgar Square, 
under the shadow of the lions. Close by 
is “The Flight into Egypt,” a nocturne 





“a@ FRUGAL MEAL.” FROM THE PAINTING BY DUDLEY HARDY. 
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in blue grey—which speaks the soul of 
the painter in a language all might under- 
stand, and which courted public opinion 
in the 1891 Academy, and received a 
most favourable verdict. 

On the south wall is “The Moors in 
Spain,” whilst 
everywhere 
around are 
to be seen 
sketches by 
lamp-light at 
the “Lang- 
ham,” the 
quaintest and 
most artistic 
club in Lon- 
don, where 
the time al- 
lotted to each 
artist for the 
completion of 
his work is 
two hours, 
and it is at 
these Friday 
night meet- 
ings that 
Mr. Dudley 
Hardy’s nu- 
merous <¢on- 
Jréres declare 
“he is at his 
best, and that 
no one can 
touch him at 
colour.” 

Rugs from 
many lands, 
Oriental dra 
peries, with spreading palms, are dotted 
about the studio in delightful artistic 
confusion, intermingled with an Eastern 
houri’s costume, ‘“ Chinese vagaries,” and 
curios from Tangier, one of which is a 
complete set of scarlet trappings for a mule. 
What strikes me most is the clever artist’s 
strong passion for colour ! and as to paint, 


well! it is lying about indiscriminately, wet , 
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or dry, and it is advisable when visiting 

Mr. Hardy to carefully scrutinise any rest- 

ing-place he may suggest. I am so much 

interested in a cosmopolitan note-book 

that the brisk tones of the artist arouse 

me with a start from the contemplation of 
an interesting 
study of a 
bather which 
Mr. Hardy 
kindly says I 
may repro- 
duce for the 
benefit of Zhe 
Idler. 

Well, have 
you finished 
cataloguing ? 
Ah! you really 
must not look 
into all these 
books, they 
contain ‘stage 
secrets.’ You 
want to know 
how I work? 
Why, like 
this—just 
little short- 
handsketches, 
which give me 
the’ leading 
characteris- 
tics I require 
for my pic- 
ture.” 

“How did 
I get my idea 
for ‘Sans 
Asile?? Wan- 

dering across town from my club at night, 
or rather early morning. But come up 
in the gallery ; there you will get a better 
view,” interposes the artist. 

“You must have seen some very pa- 
thetic incidents ? ” 

“Yes, extremely so. I used to loiter 
round Trafalgar Square making notes and 
studying the different characters. Some 
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A STUDY IN TANGIER, BY DUDLEY HARDY. 
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A PAGE FROM DUDLEY HARDY'S SKETCH-BOOK. 























POSTER FOR “THE CHIEFTAIN.” 


were very odd. See that negro, and 


fancy what a contrast between him and 
that poor, destitute woman on the left 
hand. She was really beautiful, but 
frightfully thinly clad, with every attribute 
of poverty—but proud.” 

“Did you not often feel inclined to put 
your hand in your pocket?” I query, 
knowing the generous instincts of the 
artist. 

“Yes, I did as far as I could—but 
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I was only a struggler myself. I paint 
some as models. When it was known I 
wanted models, I was _ besieged by 
‘loafers’; most: of them spoilt their 
chance by coming cleaned up. Once I 
explained toa likely lad that my object 
was to get him dirty. ‘All right, governor,’ 
and with admirable promptitude he went 
outside and rolled in the gutter. I found 
the effect good for the picture, but not for 
the studio. Other curious inhabitants of 
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POLITICS. BY DUDLEY HARDY. 


A. to B.—** Gladstone, why of course ’e’s clever, ’e been to Eton and ’Arrow and Oxford 
and Cambridge, there ain't no wonder.” 
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Trafalgar Square were about ten old 
Irishwomen, who used to sit on the steps 
of a morning in a group smoking small 
clay pipes more or less blackened and 
damaged. They were odd characters, 
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apparently stolidly indifferent to their 
hopeless, sunless existence.” 

“How long were you painting the 
picture?” 

“ Three weeks I painted at the picture, 
night and day, giving myself little time 
even for meals, and the consequence was 
as soon as it was hung in the Salon, I had 
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a serious illness from overstrain. You 
would hardly think it, but that picture 
will all roll up into a small compass, and 
the frame take to pieces, so I can carry it 
anywhere.” 


BY DUDLEY HARDY. 


“And you have not cared to sell it ?” 

“No, unless I can get a good price. 
A man usually paints his first picture for 
fame, not for money. It cost me about 
£300 to execute, and I am extremely 
proud of my ‘first-born.’” 

From the window in the gallery it is 
possible to get a view of the charming 
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old-fashioned garden which surrounds 
“ Oakhurst,” Mr. Dudley Hardy's home, 
which is only separated from the studio 
by a velvety lawn, surrounded by rose- 
trees, and over-shadowed by quaint giant 
trees. Under 
the window 
is a _houri’s 
couch, of 
which I avail 
myself, and 
once more re- 
new the attack 
on my victim, 
who, leaning 
over the gal- 
lery, looks as 
resigned as a 
man generally 
does when his 
dentist, hav- 
ing extracted 
one large 
molar, insists 
on being pos- 
sessed of 
another, hav- 
ing assured 
the victim “‘it 
is all for his 
good.” 

“And you 
started your 
career early?” 

“Yes, and 
early got into 
debt,” retorts 
the artist, 
cheerily. 
“Talking of 
debt, do you 
see those two rusty pistols there which 
date somewhere about the seventeenth 
century? I'll tell you an amusing incident 
about them. When I first had a studio of 
my own, I really had so many experiences 
with brokers that I was quite friendly 
with them. They would stroll in casually 
whilst I was writing a cheque, and give 
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me their opinion on my progress. ‘Ah ! 
that last in Pick me Up was a good one, 
Mr. ’Ardy! You're a coming along. 


Shan't be seeing you so often by-and- 
bye, as soon as you 


” 


its “the public 
fancy.”’ Well, 
one day, a 
man came 
just as I and 
two friends 
were arrang- 
ing and tidy- 
ing my studio. 
I knew the 
man’s knock. 
I gave the 
wink: to my 
friends. One 
of them in- 
stantly seized 
one of +¢hose 
pistols and 
started a 
series of yells, 
whilst I and 
the other man 
created all the 
noise and 
bustle we 
could. After 
I had let him 
knock awhile, 
I rushed to 
the door and 
caught hold 
of him by the 
shoulder, 
‘Come in, for 
God’s sake 
come in. My 
friend has 
gone off his head, and I can’t get him 
out of my studio, and the devil of it 
is, he has loaded a pistol of mine that 
we can’t gé? from him, he is so violent.” 
At this moment a yell and a cry for help 
came from my friend. ‘Come in! come 
in, and lend a hand. We must get 
him down somehow, or there will be 
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murder—he is as strong as an ox.’ I 
dragged the man in by main force, to 
find the maniac fighting furiously in a 
corner. 

“*By Jove, he’ll do forhim!’ I rushto the 
rescue, calling on the broker to help. He 
simply fled, and we caught sight of him 
running down the lane like mad, and he 
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never re-appeared for ten days, by which 
time I had successfully sold my picture. 
“ About my career? Nothing interesting 


to tell. I went to Dusseldorf at fifteen to 
study. Came back and worked with my 
father, and then in Calderon’s studio, and 
at eighteen started to keep myself, which 
I found a stiff experience; but I am never 
unhappy under any circumstances, and 
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can always look back with pleasure om 
every year of my life. After Landon I 
went to Antwerp, and studied in Colin 
Bouveret and Rossi’s studios. I simply 
adore life abroad. I have never really 
developed any decided style of work. Some 
of my favourite studies are the fishermen 
in Holland.” 


BY DUDLEY HARDY. 


“You mean those charming little 
groups assembled round a Crucifix ?” 

“Yes, the Catholic: religion is to my 
mind the most picturesque study possible. 
It’s so curious wandering by the sea-shore 
to watch the boats coming in, and directly 
the fishermen land they wend their steps 
to the nearest wooden Crucifix, make 
some little offering, and kneel down and 
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“THE MOORS IN SPAIN.” FROM THE PAINTING BY DUDLEY HARDY. 


pray. It is really most pathetic. Occa- 
sionally you come across a fisherman’s 
wife praying devotionally, or perchance a 
lonely shepherd. Iam intensely fond of 
this little spot. There are some sketches 


of it, and, by-the-bye, of the identical 
shepherd.” Mr. Dudley as he speaks 
hands me the sketch. 
* And the best land for colour ?” 
“Tangiers. It is really wonderful there, 
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and all the brilliant sunshine, orange 
groves, and insolently white houses, and 
the curiously quaint costumes afford no 
time for your brush to dry.” 

At this moment there is a clatter of 
tea-cups, and a neat-handed Phyllis 
appears, with a charmingly-arranged tray. 
Mr. Hardy gives a sigh of relief as I 
promptly put my note-book into my 
pocket, and take a farewell glance at the 
pathetic grey picture and, below it, the 
gaudy poster. 
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“ By-the-bye, you might like to learn I 
did my first poster for Mr. Jerome.” 

“T remember, the celebrated ‘ Yellow 
Girl’ who introduced Zo-Day.” 

“Yes, I did it in a week.” 

“ And you don’t work from models?” 

“No. I work out everything from 
memory.” 

“ And your Academy picture?” 

“Will not be a poster,” laughingly 
retorts Mr. Hardy. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE COTTAGE ON THE HILL. 

HE effect of my remark was 
curious. Denny turned 
scarlet and flung his whip 
down on the table; the 
others stood for a moment 
motionless, then turned 

slunk back to the kitchen. 

Euphrosyne’s face remained invisible. 
However, I felt quite at my ease. I had 

a triumphant conviction of the importance 

of my capture, and a determination that 

no misplaced chivalry should rob me of it. 

Politeness is, no doubt, a duty, but only 

a relative duty; and, in plain English, 

men’s lives were at stake here. Therefore 

I did not make my best bow, fling open 

the door, and tell the lady that she was 

free to.go whither she would, but I said 
to her in a dry, severe voice, 

“You had better go, madam, to the 
room you usually occupy here, while we 
consider what to do with you. Youknow 
where the room is ; I don’t.” 

She raised her head, and said in tones 
that sounded almost eager, 

“My own room? May I go there?” 

“Certainly,” said I. “I shall accom- 
pany you as far as the door; and when 
you’ve gone in, I shall lock the door.” 

This programme was duly carried out, 
Euphrosyne not favouring me with a 
word during its progress. Then I returned 
to the hall, and said to Denny, 

“Rather a trump card, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, but they'll be back pretty soon 
to look for her, I expect.” , 

Denny accompanied this remark with 
such a yawn that I suggested he should go 
to bed. 
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“And aren’t you going to bed?” he 
asked. 

“‘T’ll take first watch,” said I. “It’s 
nearly twelve now. “I'll wake you at 
two, and you can wake Hogvardt at five, 
and Watkins will be fit and well at break- 
fast-time, and can give us roast cow.” 

Thus I was left alone again; and I 
sat reviewing the position. Would the 
islanders fight for their lady? Or would 
they let us go? They would only let us 
go, I felt sure, if Constantine were out- 
voted, for hecould not afford to see meleave 
Neopalia with a head on my shoulders 
and a tongue in my mouth, Then they 
probably would fight. Well, I calculated 
that as long as our provisions held out, we 
could not be stormed ; our stone fortress 
was too strong. But we could be be- 
leagured and starved out, and should be 
very soon unless the lady’s influence 
could help us. I had just arrived at the 
conclusion that I would talk very seriously 
to her in the morning when I heard a re- 
markable sound. 

“There never was such a place for 
queer noises,” said I, pricking up my 
ears. 

This noise seemed to come directly from 
above my head, it sounded as though 
a light stealthy tread were passing over 
the roof of the hall in which I sat. The 
only person in the house besides our- 
selves was the prisoner: she had been 
securely locked in her room ; how then 
could she be on the top of the hall? For 
her room was in the turret over the door. 
Yet the steps crept over my head, going 
towards the kitchen. I snatched up my 
revolver and trod, with a stealth equal to 
the stealth of the steps overhead, across 


* Copyright, 1896, by A. H. Hawkins, in the United States of America. 





1 CAUGHT HER HAND, AND IN HER HAND WAS A LITTLE DAGGER. 
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the hall and into the kitchen beyond. My 
three companions slept the sleep of tired 
mén, but I roused Denny ruthlessly. 

“ Go on guard in the hall,” said I. 
want to have a look round.” 

Denny was sleepy but obedient. I saw 
him start for the hall, and went on till I 
reached the compound behind the house. 

Here I stood deep in the shadow of the 
wall, and the steps were now over my 
head again. I glanced up cautiously, and 
above me, on the roof, three yards to the 
right, I saw the flutter of a white kilt. 

“There are more ways out of this house 
than I know,” I thought to myself. 

I heard next a noise as though of some- 
thing being pushed cautiously along the 
flat roof. Then there protruded from be- 
tween two of the battlements the end of 
a ladder. I crouched closer under the 
wall. The light flight of steps was let 
down ; it reached the ground, the kilted 
figure stepped on it and began to descend. 


“Ty 


Here was the Lady Euphrosyne again. 
Her eagerness to go to her own room was 
fully explained : there was a way from it 
across the house, and out on to the roof 
of the kitchen ; the ladder showed that 


the way was kept in use. I stood still. 
She reached the ground, and, as she 
touched it, she gave the softest possible 
little laugh of gleeful triumph, a pretty 
little laugh it was. Then she stepped 
briskly across the compound, till she 
reached the rocks on the other side. I 
crept forward after her, for I was afraid 
of losing sight of her in the darkness, and 
yet did not desire to arrest her progress 
till I saw where she was going. On she 
went, skirting the perpendicular drop of 
rock. I was behind her now. At last 
she came to the angle formed by the 
rock running north and that which, 
turning to the east, enclosed the com- 
pound. 

“ How’s she going to get up?” I asked 
myself. 

But up she began to go—her right foot 
on the north rock, her left on the east. 
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She ascended with such confidence that it 
was evident that steps were ready for her 
feet. She gained the top; I began to 
mount in the same fashion, finding steps 
cut in the face of the cliff. I reached the 
top, and I saw her standing still, ten 
yards ahead of me. She went on; I 
followed ; she stopped, looked, saw me, 
screamed. I rushed on her. Her arms 
dealt a blow at me—I caught her hand, 
and in her hand there was a little dagger. 
Seizing her other hand, I held her fast. 

“Where are you going to?” I asked, 
in a matter-of-fact tone, taking no notice 
of her hasty resort to the dagger. No 
doubt that was purely a national trait. 

Seeing that she was caught, she made 
no attempt to struggle. 

“T was trying to escape,” she said. 
“ Did you hear me?” 

“Yes, I heard you. 
going to?” 

“Why should I tell you? Shall you 
threaten me with the whip again ?” 

I loosed her hands. She gave a sud- 
den glance up the hill. She seemed to 
measure the distance. 

“Why do you want to go to the top of 
the hill?” ITasked. “ Have you friends 
there?” 

She denied the suggestion, as I thought 
she would. 

““No, I have not. 
better than with you.” 

“Yet there is someone in the cottage 
up there,” I observed. “It belongs to 
Constantine, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it does,” she answered defiantly. 
“ Dare you go and seek him there? Or 
dare you only skulk behind the walls of 
the house ?” 

“As long as we are four against a 
hundred I dare only skulk,” I answered. 
She did not annoy me at all by her 
taunts. “But do you think he’s there?” 

“There! No; he’s in the town—and 
he’ll come from the town to kill you to- 
morrow.” 

“Then is nobody there ?” I pursued. 


Where were you 


But anywhere is 
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“ Nobody,” she answered. 

“You're wrong,” said I. 
body there to-day.” 

“Oh, a peasant perhaps.” 

“Well, the dress didn’t look like it. 
Do you really want to go there now ?” 

“ Haven't you mocked me enough?” 
she burst out. “Take me back to my 
prison.” , 

Her tragedy-air was quite delightful. 
But I had been leading her up to some- 
thing which I thought she ought to 
know. 

“‘ There’s a woman in that cottage,” said 
I. ‘Not a peasant—a woman in some 
dark-coloured dress, who uses opera- 
glasses.” 

I saw her draw back with a start of 
surprise. 

‘* It’s false,” she cried. “There’s no one 
there. Constantine told me no one 


** T saw some- 


went there except Vlacho and sometimes 
Demetri.” 
“Do you believe all Constantine tells 


you ?” I asked. 

“Why should I not? He’s my cousin, 
and + 

** And your suitor ?” 

She flung her head back prcudly. 

“1 have no shame in that,” she an- 
swered. 

“ You would accept his offer ?” 

“Since you ask, I will answer. Yes. 
I had promised my uncle that I would.” 

“Good God!” said I, for I was very 
sorry for her. 

The emphasis of my _ exclamation 
seemed to startle her afresh. I felt her 
glance rest on me in puzzled questioning. 

“Did Constantine let you see the old 
woman whom I sent to him?” I de- 
manded. 

“No,” she murmured. 
what she said.” 

“That I told him he was his uncle’s 
murderer ?” 

“Did you tell her to say that?” she 
asked, with a sudden inclination of her 
body towards me. 


“He told me 
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“T did. Did he give you the mes- 
sage ?” : 

She made no answer. 
advantage. 

“On my honour, I saw what I have 
told you at the cottage,” Isaid. “Iknow 
what it means no more than you do. 
But before I came here, I saw Constan- 
tine in London. And there I heard a 
lady say she would come with him. Did 
any lady come with him?” 

“Are you mad?” she asked; but I 
could hear her breathing quickly, and 
I knew that her scorn was assumed. I 
drew suddenly away from her, and put 
my hands behind my back. 

“Go to the cottage if you like,” said I. 
“ But I won’t answer for what you'll find 
there.” 

“You set me free?” she cried with 
eagerness. 

“ Free to go to the cottage ; you must 
promise to come back. Or I'll go to the 
cottage, if you'll promise to go back to 
your room and wait till I return.” 

She hesitated, looking again towards 
where the cottage was, but I had stirred 
suspicion and disquietude in her. She 
dared not face what she might find in the 
cottage. 

“T’ll go back and wait for you,” she 
said. “If I went to the cottage and— 
and all was well, I’m afraid I shouldn’t 
come back.” 

The tone sounded softer. I would have 
sworn a smile or a half smile accompanied 
the words, but it was too dark to be sure, 
and when I leant forward to look, Euphro- 
syne drew back. 

“Then you mustn’t go,” said I de- 
cisively ; “ I can’t afford to lose you.” 

“ But if you let me go, I could let you 
go,” she cried. 

“Could you? Without asking Con- 
stantine? Besides, it’s my island, you 
see.” 

“‘Tt’s not,” she cried, with a stamp of 
her foot. And without more she walked 
straight by me and disappeared over the 


I pressed my 
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ledge of rock. Two minutes later I saw 
her figure defined against the sky, a black 
shadow on the deep grey ground, and then 
she disappeared. I set my face straight 
for the cottage under the summit of the 
hill. I knew that I had only to go straight 
and I must come to the little plateau, 
scooped out of the hillside, on which the 
cottage stood. I found not a path, but a 
sort of rough track that led in the desired 
direction, and along this I made my way 
very cautiously. At one point it was 
joined at right angles by another track, 
from the side of the hill where the main 
road across the island lay. This, of 
course, afforded an approach to the cottage 
without passing by my house. In twenty 
minutes the cottage loomed, a blurred 
mass, before me. I fell on my knees and 
peered at it. 

There was a light in one of the windows. 
I crawled nearer. Now I was on the 
plateau, a moment later I was under the 
wooden verandah and beneath the window 
where the light glowed. And my hand 
was on my revolver; if Constantine or 
Viacho caught me here, neither side would 
be able to stand on trifles ; even my desire 
for legality would fail under the strain. 
But for the minute everything was quiet, 
and I began to fear that I should have to 
return empty-handed ; for it would be 
growing light in another hour or so, and 
I must be gone before the day began to 
appear. Ah, there was a sound—a sound 
that appealed to me after my climb—-the 
sound of wine poured into a glass; and 
then came a voice I knew. 

“ Probably they have caught her,” said 
Viacho, the innkeeper. “ What of that? 
They will not hurt her, and she'll be kept 
safe.” 

“You mean she can’t come spying 
about here ?” 

“Exactly. And that, my lord, is an 
advantage. If she came here——” 


“ Oh, the deuce!” laughed Constantine. 
“ But won’t the men want me to free her 
by letting that infernal crew go?” 
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“Not if they think Wheatley will go 
to Rhodes and get soldiers and return. 
They love the island more than her. It 
will all go well, my lord. And this other 
here?” 

I strained my ears to listen. No answer 
came, yet Vlacho went on as though he 
had received an answer. 

“These cursed fellows make that diffi- 
cult, too,” he said. “It would be an 
epidemic.” And he laughed, seeming to 
see wit in his own remark. 

“Curse them, yes. We must move 
cautiously,” said Constantine. ‘ What a 
nuisance women are, Vlacho.” 

“ Aye, too many of them,” laughed 
Vlacho. 

“I had to swear my life out that no 
one was here, and then, ‘If no one’s there, 
why mayn’t I come?’ You know the 
sort of thing.” 

“Indeed, no, my iord. You wrong 
me,” protested Vlacho, humorously, and 
Constantine joined in his laugh. 

“You’ve made up your mind which, I 
gather ?” asked Vlacho. 

“Oh, this one, beyond doubt,” answered 
his master. 

Now I thought that I understood most 
of this conversation, and I was very sorry 
that Euphrosyne was not by my side to 
listen to it. But I had heard about 
enough for my purposes, and I turned to 
crawl away stealthily—it is not well to 
try fortune too far—when I heard the 
sound of a door opening in the house. 
Consiantine’s voice followed directly on 
the sound. 

“Ah, my darling, my sweet wife,” he 
cried, “not sleeping yet? Where will 
your beauty be? Vlacho and I must plot 
and plan for your sake, but you need not 
spoil your eyes with sleeplessness.” 

Constantine did it uncommonly well. 
His manner was a pattern for husbands. 

I was guilty of a quiet laugh all to myself 
in the verandah. 

“For me? You're sure it’s for me?” 
came in that Greek tongue with a strange 





— 








accent, which had first fallen on my ears 
in the Optimum Restaurant. 

“She’s jealous, she’s most charmingly 
jealous!” cried Constantine, in playful 
rapture. “ Does your wife pay you such 
compliments, Vlacho?” 

“She has no cause, my lord. Now, my 
lady Francesca thinks she has cause to be 
jealous of the lady Euphrosyne.” 

Constantine laughed scornfully at the 
suggestion. 

“Where is she now?” came swift and 
sharp from the woman. “Where is 
Euphrosyne ? ” 

“‘Why, she’s a prisoner to that English- 
man,” answered Constantine. 

I suppose explanations passed at this 
point, for the voices fell to a lower level, 
as is apt to happen in the telling of a 
long story, and I could not catch what 
passed till Constantine’s tones rose again 
as he said: 

“Oh, yes; we must have a try at 
getting her out, just to satisfy the people. 
For me, she might stay there as long as 
she likes, for I care for her just as little 
as, between ourselves, I believe she cares 
for me.” 

Really, this fellow was a very tidy 
villain ; as a pair, Vlacho and he would 
be hard to beat—in England, at all events. 
About Neopalia I had learned to reserve 
my opinion. Such were my reflections 
as I turned to resume my interrupted 
crawl to safety. But in an instant I was 
still again —still, and crouching close 
under the wall, motionless as an insect 
that feigns death, holding my breath, my 
hand on the trigger. For the door of the 
cottage was flung open, and Constantine 
and Vlacho appeared on the threshold. 

“Ah,” said Vlacho, “dawn is near. 
See, it grows lighter on the horizon.” 

A more serious matter was that, owing 
to the opened door and the lamp inside, 
it had grown lighter on the verandah, so 
light that I saw the three figures—for the 
woman had come also—in the doorway, 
so light that my huddled shape would be 
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seen if any of the three turned an eye 
towards it. I could have picked off both 
men before they could move; but a 
civilised education has drawbacks, it makes 
a man scrupulous ; I did not fre. I lay 
still, hoping that I should not be noticed. 
And I should not have been noticed but 
for one thing. Acting up to his part in 
the ghastly farce which these two ruffians 
were playing with the wife of one of them, 
Constantine turned to bestow kisses on 
the woman before he parted from her. 
Viacho, in a mockery that was horrible 
to me who knew his heart, must needs be 
facetious. With a laugh he drew back ; 
he drew back farther still, he was buta 
couple of feet from the wall of the house, 
and that couple of feet I filled. Ina 
moment, with one step backwards, he 
would be upon me. Perhaps he would 
not have made that step; perhaps I 
should have gone, by grace of that narrow 
interval, undetected. But the temptation 
was too strong for me. The thought of 
the thing threatened to make me laugh. 
I had a pen-knife in my pocket. I opened 
it, and I dug it hard into that portion of 
Vlacho’s frame which came most con- 
veniently, and prominently, to my hand. 
Then, leaving the pen-knife where it was, 
I leapt up, gave the howling ruffian a 
mighty shove, and with a loud laugh of 
triumph bolted for my life down the hill. 
But when I had gone twenty yards I 
dropped on my knees, for bullet after 
bullet whistled over my head. Con- 
stantine, the outraged Vlacho, too, 
perhaps, carried a revolver! And the 
barrels were being emptied after me. I 
rose and turned one hasty glance behind 
me. Yes, I saw their dim shapes like 
moving trees. I fired once, twice, thrice, 
in my turn, and then went crashing and 
rushing down the path that I had 
ascended so cautiously. I cannoned 


against the tree trunks; I tripped over 
trailing branches ; I stumbled over stones. 
Once I paused and fired the rest of my 
barrels. 


A yell told me I had hit—but 
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ON THE TOP OF THE ROOF STOOD EUPHROSYNE, 


Viacho, alas, not Constantine. At the 
same instant my fire was answered, and 
a bullet went through my hat. I was 
defenceless now, save for my heels, and 
to them I took again with all speed. But 
as I crashed along, one at least of them 
came crashing after me! Yes, it was 
only one! I had checked Vlacho’s career. 
It was Constantinealone. I suppose one 
of your heroes of romance would have 
stopped and faced him, for with them it 
is not etiquette to run away from one 
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man. . Ah, well, I ran away! For all I 
knew, Constantine might still have a shot 
in the locker—I had none. And if Con- 
stantine killed me, he would kill the only 
man who. knew all his secrets. So TI ran. 
And just as I got within ten yards of the 
drop into my own territory, I heard a 
wild cry: “Charley! Charley! Where 
the devil are you, Charley ?” 

“Why, here, of course,” said I, coming 
to the top of the bank and dropping 
over, 

I have no doubt that it was the cry, 
uttered by Denny, which gave pause to 
Constantine’s pursuit. He would not 
desire to face all four of us. At any 
rate, the sound of his pursuing feet died 
away and ceased. I suppose he went 
back to look after Vlacho and show him- 
self safe and sound to that most unhappy 
woman, his wife. As for me, when I 
found myself safe and sound in the com- 
pound, I said “Thank God!” 
And I meant it, too. Then 
I looked round. And cer- 
tainly the sight that met my 
eyes had a touch of comedy 
in it. 

Denny, Hogvardt, and 
Watkins stood in the com- 
pound. Their backs were 
towards me, and they were 
ali staring up at the roof of 
the kitchen, with expres- 
sions which the cold light of 
morning revealed in all their 
puzzled foolishness. And on 
the top of the roof, unassailable and 
out of reach—for no ladder ran from 
roof to ground now—stood Euphrosyne, 
in her usual attitude of easy grace. 
And Euphrosyne was not taking the 
smallest notice of the helpless three be- 
low, but stood quite still with unmoved 
face, gazing up towards the cottage. The 
whole thing reminded me of nothing so 
much as of a pretty composed cat in a 
tree, with three infuriated helpless terriers 
barking round the trunk. I began to laugh. 
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I RAN AWAY. 


> 


“What's all the shindy?” called out 
Denny. ‘ Who’s doing revolver practice 
in the wood? And how the dickens did 
she get there, Charley ?” 

But when the still figure on the roof 
saw me, the impassivity of it vanished. 
Euphrosyne leant forward, clasping her 
hands, and said to me: 

“* Have you killed him ?” 

The question vexed me. It would 
have been civil to accompany it, at all 


events, with an enquiry as to my own 
health. 

“Killed him?” I answered gruffly. 
“No, he’s sound enough.” 

“ And ” she began ; but now she 
glanced, seemingly for the first time, at 
my friends below. “ You must come and 
tell me,” she said, and with that she 
turned and disappeared from our gaze 
behind the battlements. I listened 
intently. No sound came from the wood 
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that rose grey in the new light behind 
us. 

“What have you been doing?” de- 
manded Denny, surlily; he had not 
enjoyed Euphrosyne’s scornful attitude. 

“T have been running for my life,” 
said I, “from the biggest scoundrels 
unhanged. Denny, make a guess who 
lives in that cottage.” 

“ Constantine ?” 

“I don’t mean him.” 

“ Not Vlacho—he’s at the inn.” 

“No, I don’t mean Vlacho.” 

“Who then, man?” 

“ Someone you’ve seen.” 

“ Oh, I give it up. It’s not the time of 
day for riddles.” 

“ The lady who dined at the next table 
to us at the Optimum,” said I. 

Denny jumped back in amazement, 
with a long low whistle. 

‘“What, the one who was with Con- 
stantine ?” he cried. 

“Yes,” said I, “the one who was with 
Constantine.” 

They were all three round me now; 
and, thinking that it would be better that 
they should know what I knew, and four 
lives instead of one stand between a ruffian 
and the impunity hé hoped for, I raised 
my voice and went on in an emphatic 
tone. 

“Yes. 
wife.” 

A moment’s astonished silence greeted 
my announcement. It was broken by 
none of our party. But there came from 
the battlemented roof above us a low, 
long, mournful moan that made its way 
straight to my heart, armed with its dart 
of outraged pride and trust betrayed. It 
was not thus, boldly and abruptly, that I 
should have told my news. But I did not 
know that Euphrosyne was still above us, 
hidden by the battlements; nor had I 
known that she understood English. We 
all looked up. The moan was not re- 
peated. Presently we heard slow steps 
retreating with a faltering tread across the 


She’s there and she’s his 


roof; and we also went into the house 
in silence and sorrow. For a thing like 
that gets hold of a man; and when he 
has heard it, it’s hard for him to sit down 
and be merry till the fellow that caused it 
has paid his reckoning—as I swore then 
and there that Constantine Stefanopoulos 
should pay his. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE POEM OF ONE-EYED ALEXANDER. 


There is a matter on my conscience 
which I can’t excuse, but may as well 
confess. To deceive a maiden is a very 
sore thing—so sore that it had made us 
all hot against Constantine ; but it may 
be doubted by a cool mind whether it is 
worse, nay, whether it is as bad, as to 
contrive the murder of a lawful wife. 
Poets have paid more attention to the 
first—maybe they know more about it— 
the law finds. greater employment, on the 
whole, in respect to the latter. For me, 
I admit that it was not till I found my- 
self stretched ona mattress in the kitchen, 
with the idea of getting a few hours’ sleep, 
that it struck me that Constantine’s wife 
deserved a share of my concern and care. 
Her grievance against him was ai least as 
great as Euphrosyne’s ; her peril was far 
greater. For Euphrosyne was his object ; 
Francesca (for that appeared from Vlacho’s 
mode of address to be her name) was an 
obstacle that prevented him attaining that 
object. For myself I should have wel- 
comed a cut throat if it came as an alter- 
native to Constantine’s society; but 
probably his wife would not agree with 
me, and the conversation I had heard left 
me in little doubt that her life was not 
safe. They could not have an epidemic, 
Vlacho had prudently reminded his 
master; the island fever could not kill 
Constantine’s wife and our party all in a 
day or two. Men suspect such obliging 
maladies, and the old lord had died 
of it, pat to the happy moment, already ! 
But if the thing could be done, if 




















it could be so managed that London, 
Paris, and the Riviera, would find nothing 
strange in the disappearance of one 


Madame Stefano- 
poulos and the ap- 
pearance of another, 
why, to a certainty, 
done the thing would 
be, unless I could 
warn or save the 
woman in the cot- 
tage. And I did 
not see how to do 
either. So (as I set 
out to confess) I 
dropped the subject. 
And when I went 
to sleep, I was think- 
ing not how to save 
Francesca, but how 
to console Euphro- 
syne, a matter really 
of less urgency, as I 
should have seen had 
not the echo of that 
sad little cry still 
filled my ears. 

The news that 
Hogvardt _ brought 
me when I rose in 
the morning, and 
was enjoying a slice 
of cow-steak, by no 
means cleared my 
way. An actual at- 
tack did not seem 
imminent—I fancy 
these fierce islanders 
were not too fond of 
our revolvers — but 
the house was, if I 
may use the term, 
carefully picketed, 
and that both before 
and _ behind. 


at intervals. 


Along the road that ap- 
proached it in front there stood sentries 
They were stationed just 
out of range of our only effective long- 
distance weapon, but it was evident that 
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egress on that side was barred; and 
the same was the case on the other. Hog- 
vardt had seen men moving in the wood, 


and had heard their 
challenges to one 
another repeated at 
regular intervals. 
We were shut off 
from the sea; we 
were shut off from 
the cottage. A 
blockade would re- 
duce us as well as 
an attack. I had 
nothing to offer ex- 
cept the release of 
Euphrosyne. And 
to release Euphro- 
syne would, in all 
likelihood, not save 
us, while it would 
leave Constantine 
free to play out his 
ghastly game to its 
appointed end. 

I finished my 


breakfast in some 
perplexity of spirit. 
Then I went and 


sat in the hall, ex- 
pecting that Euphro- 
syne would appear 
from her room be- 
fore long. I was 
alone, for the rest 
were engaged in 
various occupations, 
Hogvardt being 
particularly busy 
over a large handful 
of hunting knives 
that he had gleaned 
from the walls; I 
did not understand 


what he wanted with them, unless he 
meant to arm himself 


in porcupine 


Presently Euphrosyne came, but it 
was a transformed Euphrosyne. 


The 
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kilt, knee-breeches, and gaiters were gone ; 
in their place was the white linen garment 
with flowing sleeves and the loose jacket 
over it, the national dress of the Greek 
woman; but Euphrosyne’s was orna- 
mented with a rare profusion of delicate 
embroidery, and of so fine a texture that 
it seemed rather like some delicate, soft 
yielding silk. The change of attire 
seemed reflected in her altered manner. 
Defiance was gone, and appeal glistened 
from her eyes as she stood before me. I 
sprang up, but she would not sit. She 
stood there, and, raising her glance to my 
face, asked simply : 

“Ts it true?” 

In a business-like way I told her the 
whole story, starting from the everyday 
scene at home in the restaurant, ending 
with the villainous conversation and the 
wild chase of the night before. When I 
related how Constantine had called Fran- 
cesca his wife, Euphrosyne shivered. 
While I sketched lightly my encounter 
with him and Vlacho, she eyed me with a 
sort of grave curiosity ; and at the end 
she said : 

“T’m glad you weren't killed.” 

It was not an emotional speech, nor 
delivered with any empressement, but I 
took it for thanks and made the best of it. 
Then at last she sat down and rested her 
head on her hand ; her absent air allowed 
me to study her closely, and I was struck 
by a new beauty which the dizarre boy’s 
dress had concealed. Moreover, with the 
dofling of that, she seemed to have put off 
her exteme hostility ; but perhaps the 
revelation I had made to her, which 
showed her the victim of an unscrupulous 
schemer, had more to do with her softened 
air. Yet she bore the story firmly, and 
a quivering lip was her extreme sign of 
grief or anger. And her first question 
was not of herself. 

“Do you mean that they will kill this 
woman ?” she asked. 

“T’m afraid it’s not unlikely that 
something will happen to her, unless, 
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of course ” I paused, but her quick 
wit supplied the omission. 

“Unless,” she said, “he lets her live 
now, because I am out of his hands.” 

“Will you stay out of his hands?” I 
asked. “I mean, as long as I can keep 
you out of them.” 

She looked round with a troubled ex- 
pression. 

“ How can I stay here ?” she said, in 
a low tone. 

“You will be safe here as you were in 
your mother’s arms,” I answered. 

She acknowledged my promise with a 
movement of her head ; but a moment 
later she cried, 

“ But I am not with you—I am with 
the people! The island is theirs and 
mine. It is not yours. I will have no 
part in giving it to you.” 

* “T wasn’t proposing to take pay for my 

hospitality,” said I. “It'll be hardly 
handsome enough for that, I’m afraid. 
But mightn’t we leave that question for 
the moment?” And I described briefly 
to her our present position. 

“So that,” I concluded, “ while I main- 
tain my claim to the island, I am at pre- 
sent more interested in keeping a whole 
skin on myself and my friends.” 

“Tf you will not give it up, I can do 
nothing,” said she. ‘Though they knew 
Constantine to be all you say, yet they 
would follow him and not me if I yielded 
the island. Indeed, they would most 
likely follow him in any case. For the 
Neopalians like a man to follow, and they 
like that man to be a Stefanopoulos ; so 
they would shut their eyes to much, in 
order that Constantine might marry me 
and become lord.” 

She stated all this in a matter-of-fact 
way, disclosing no great horror of her 
countrymen’s moral standard. The 
straightforward barbarousness of it, per- 
haps, appealed to her a little; she loathed 
the man who would rule on those terms, 
but had some toleration for the people 
who set the true dynasty above all else, 
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And she spoke of her proposed marriage 
as though it were a natural arrange- 
ment. 

“T shall have to marry him, I expect, 
in spite of everything,” she said. 

I pushed my chair back violently. 
English respectability was appalled. 

“Marry him?” I cried. ‘“ Why, he 
murdered the old lord ! ” 

“That has happened before among the 
Stefanopouloi,” said Euphrosyne, with a 
calmness dangerously near to pride. 

“ And he proposes to murder his wife,” 
I added. 

“Perhaps he will get rid of her with- 
out that.” She paused; then came the 
anger I had looked for before. ‘‘ Ah, 
but how dared he swear that he had 
thought of none but me, and loved me 
passionately? He shall pay for that!” 
Again it was injured pride that 
rang in her voice, as in her first 
cry. It did not sound like love; 
and for that I was glad. 


My 
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should marry him. I’m going to get 
him hanged; and, anyhow, it would be 
atrocious.” 

She smiled at that ; but then she leant 
forward and asked, 

“And how long have you provisions 
for?” 

“That’s a good retort,” I admitted. 


The y ip Ee 
courtship had probably been Mies € 
LA 4 : 





DENNY LYING ON A RUG ON THE FLOOR. . 


an affair of state rather than of affection. 
I did not ask how Constantine was to be 
made to pay, whether before or after 
marriage. I was struggling between 
horror and amusement at my guest’s 
point of view. But I take leave to have 
a will of my own, even, sometimes, in 
matters that are not exactly my concern ; 
and I said now, with a composure that 
rivalled Euphrosyne’s : 

“Tt’s out of the question that you 


“ A few days, that’s all. And we can’t 
get out to procure any more ; and we 
can’t go shooting, because the wood’s in- 
fested with these ruff—I beg pardon— 
with your countrymen.” 

“Then it seems to me,” said Eupbro- 
syne, “that you and your friends are 
more likely to be hanged.” 

Well, on a dispassionate considera- 
tion, it did seem more likely ; but she 
need not have said so. And she went 
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on with an equally discouraging good- 
sense : 

“There will be a boat from Rhodes 
in about a month or six weeks. The 
officer will come then to take the tribute ; 
perhaps the Governor will come. But 
till then nobody will visit the island, 
unless it be a few fishermen from 
Cyprus.” 

“Fishermen? Where do they land? 
At the harbour?” 

“No, my people do not like them, 
though the Governor threatens to send 
troops if we do not let them land. So 
they come to a little creek at the opposite 
end of the island, on the other side of the 
mountain. Ah, what are you thinking 
of?” 

As Euphrosyne perceived, her words 
had put a new idea in my mind. If I 
could reach that creek and find the fisher- 
men and persuade them to help me, or to 
carry my party off, that hanging might 
happen to the right man after all. 

“You're thinking you can reach 
them ?” she cried, 

“You don’t seem sure that you want 
me to,” I observed. 

Oh, how can I tell what I want? If 
I help you I am betraying the island. If 
I do not——” 

* You'll have a death or two at 
your door, and you'll marry the biggest 
scoundrel in Europe,” said I. 

She hung her head and plucked fret- 
fully at the embroidery on the neck of 
her dress. 

“But anyhow you couldn’t reach them,” 
she said. ‘‘ You are close prisoners here.” 

That, again, seemed true, so that it put 
me in a very bad temper. Therefore I 
rose and, leaving her without much cere- 
mony, strolled into the kitchen. Here I 
found Watkins dressing the cow’s head, 
Hogvardt surrounded by knives, and 
Denny lying on a rug on the floor with a 
small book which he seemed to be reading. 
He looked up with a smile that he con- 
sidered knowing. 


“ Well, what does the Captive Queen 
say ?” he asked with levity. 

“She proposes to marry Constantine, 
I answered, and added quickly to Hog- 
vardt : 

“What’s he game with those knives, 
Hog?” 

“Well, my lord,” said Hogvardt, sur- 
veying his dozen murderous instruments, 
“ T thought there was no harm in putting 
an edge on them, in case we should find 
a use for them,” and he fell to grinding 
one with great energy. 

“IT say, Charley, I wonder what this 
yarn’s about. I can’t construe half of it. 
It’s in Greek, and it’s something about 
Neopalia; and there’s a lot about a 
Stefanopoulos.” 

“Is there? Let’s see,” and, taking the 
book, I sat down to look at it. It was a 
slim old book, bound in calf-skin. The 
Greek was written in an antique style; it 
was verse. I turned to the title page. 
‘Hullo, this is rather interesting,” I ex- 
claimed. “It’s about the death of old 
Stefanopoulos—the thing they sing that 
song about, you know.” 

In fact I had got hold of the poem 
which One-eyed Alexander composed. 
Its length was about three hundred lines, 
exclusive of the refrain which the 
islanders had chanted, and which was 
inserted six times, occurring at the end 
of each fifty lines. The rest was written 
in rather barbarous iambics; and the sen- 
timents were quite as barbarous as the 
verse. It told the whole story, and I ran 
rapidly over it, translating here and there 
for the benefit of my companions. The 
arrival of the Baron d’Ezonville recalled 
our own with curious exactness, except that 
he came with one servant only. He had 
been taken to the inn as I had, but he 
had never escaped from there, and had 
been turned adrift the morning after nis 
arrival. I took more interest in Stefan, 
and followed eagerly the story of how the 
islanders had come to his house, and de- 
manded that he should revoke the sale. 


” 
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Stefan, however, was obstinate; it cost 
the lives of four of his assailants before 
his house was forced. Thus far I read, 
and expected to find next an account of 
a melée in the hall. But here the story 
took a turn unexpected by me, one that 
might make the reading of the old poem 
more than a mere pastime. 

**But when they had broken in,” said 
One-eyed Alexander, “behold the hall 
was empty, and the house empty! And 
they stood amazed. But the two cousins 
of the lord, who had been the hottest in 
seeking his death, put all the rest to the 
door, and were themselves alone in the 
house; for the secret was known to them 
who were of the blood of the Ste- 
fanopouloi. Unto me, the Bard, it is not 
known. Yet men say they went beneath 
the earth, and there in the earth 
found the lord. And certain it is they 
slew him, for in a space they came forth 
to the door, bearing his head ; and they 
showed it to the people, who answered 
with a great shout. But the cousins 
went back, barring the door again ; and 
again, when but a few minutes had 
passed, they came forth, and opened the 
door, and the elder of them, being now 
by the traitor’s death become lord, bade 
the people in, and made a great feast for 
them. But the head of Stefan none saw 
again, nor did any see his body; but 
body and head were gone, whither none 
know, saving the noble blood of the 
Stefanopouloi; for utterly they dis- 
appeared, and the secret was securely 
kept.” 

I read this passage aloud, translating 
as I went. At the end, Denny drew a 
breath. 

“Well, if there aren’t ghosts in this 
house, there ought to be,” he remarked. 
“What the deuce did those rascals do 
with the old gentleman, Charley ?” 

“It says they went beneath the earth.” 

“The cellar,” suggested Hogvardt, 
who had a prosaic mind. 

“But they wouldn’t leave the body in 
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the cellar,” I objected ; “and if, as this 
fellow says, they were only away a few 
minutes, they couldn’t have dug a grave 
forit. And then it says that they ‘ There 
in the earth found the lord.’” 

“It would have been more interesting,” 
said Denny, “if they’d told Alexander a 
bit more about it. However, I suppose 


he consoles himself with his chant 
again ?” 
“He does. It follows immediately on 


what I’ve read, and so the thing ends.” 
And I sat looking at the little yellow 
volume. ‘Where did you find it, 
Denny?” I said. 

“Qh, on a shelf in the corner of the 
hall, between the Bible and a Life of 
Byron.” 

I got up and walked back to the hall. 
I looked round. Ewuphrosyne was not 
there. I inspected the hall door ; it was 
still locked on the inside. I mounted the 
stairs and called at the door of her room ; 
when no answer came, I pushed it open 
and took the liberty of glancing round; 
she was not there. I called again, for I 
thought she might have passed along the 
way over the hall and reached the roof, 
as she had done before. This time I 
called loudly. Silence followed for a 
moment. Then came an answer, in a 
hurried, rather apologetic tone: “ Here I 
am.” But then—the answer came not 
from the direction that I had expected, 
but from the hall? And, looking over the 
balustrade, I saw Euphrosyne sitting in 
the arm-chair. 

“This,” said I, going downstairs, “taken 
in conjunction with this”— and I patted 
One-eyed Alexander’s book, which I held 
in my hand—“‘is certainly curious and 
suggestive.” 

“Here I am,” said Euphrosyne, with an 
air that added, “‘ I’ve not moved. What 
are you shouting for ?” 

“Yes, but you weren’t there a minute 
ago,” I observed, reaching the hall and 
walking across to her. 

She looked disturbed and embarrassed. 
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“Where have you been?” I asked. 

“ Must I give an account of every 
movement?” said she, trying to cover 
her confusion with a show of haughty 
offence. 

The coincidence was really a remark- 
able one; it was as hard to account for 
Euphrosyne’s disappearance and reap- 
pearance as for the vanished head and 
body of old Stefan. I had a conviction, 
based on a sudden intuition, that one ex- 
planation must lie at the root of both 
these curious things, that the secret of 
which Alexander spoke, was a secret still 
hidden-—hidden from my eyes but known 
to the girl before me, the daughter of 
the Stefanopouloi. 

“T won’t ask you where you've been, 
if you don’t wish to tell me,” said I care- 
lessly. 

She bowed her head in recognition of 
my indulgence. 

** But there is one question I should like 
to ask you,” I pursued, “if you'll be so 
kind as to answer it.” 

“* Well, what is it ?” 

“Where was Stefan Stefanopoulos 
killed, and what became of his body ?” 

And, as I put my question, I flung One- 
eyed Alexander’s book open on the table 
beside her. 

She started visibly, crying: ‘‘ Where 
did you get that?” 

I told her how Denny had found it, and 
I added, 

“ Now, what does ‘ beneath the earth’ 
mean? You are one of the house and 
you must know.” 

“ Yes, I know, but I must not tell you. 
We are all bound by the most sacred oath 
to tell no one.” 

* Who told you?” 

“Myuncle. The boys of our house are 
told when they are fifteen, the girls when 
they are sixteen. No one else knows.” 

** And why is that ?” 

She hesitated, fearing, perhaps, that 
her answer would itself tend to betray the 


secret. 





“TI dare tell you nothing,” she said. 
“ The oath binds me; and it binds every 
one of my kindred to kill me if I break 
a 

“But you’ve no kindred left except 
Constantine,” I objected. 

‘*He is enough. He would kill me.” 

“ Sooner than marry you?” I suggested 
rather maliciously. 

‘“* Yes, if I broke the oath.” 

“Hang the oath!” said I impatiently. 
“The thing might help us. Did they 
bury Stefan somewhere under the house?” 

‘No, he was not buried,” she answered. 

“Then they brought him up and got 
rid of his body when the islanders had 
gone ?” 

“You must think what you will.” 

“T’'ll find it out,” said I. “If I pull 
the house down, I'll findit. Is it a secret 
door or——” 

She had coloured at the question. I 
put the latter part in a low eager voice, 
for hope had come to me. 

“Ts it a way out?” I asked, leaning 
over to her. 

She sat mute, but isresolute, embarrassed 
and fretful. 

“Heavens,” I cried impatiently, “it 
may mean life or death to all of us, and 
you boggle over your oath!” 

My rude impatience met with a rebuke 
that it perhaps deserved. With a glance 
of the utmost scorn, Euphrosyne asked 
coldly, 

“ And what are the lives of all of you 
tome?” 

“True, I forgot,” said I, with a bitter 
politeness. “I beg your pardon. I did 
you all the service I could last night, and 
now—lI and my friends may as well die 
as live! But, by God, I'll pull this place 
to ruin, but I'll find your secret.” 

I was walking up and down now in a 
state of some excitement. My brain was 
fired with the thought of stealing a march 
on Constantine through the discovery of 
his own family secret. 

Suddenly Euphrosyne gave a little soft 
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clap with her hands. It was over in a 
minute, and she sat blushing, confused, 
trying to look as if she had not done it 
at all. 

“What did you do that for?” I asked, 
stopping in front of her. 

*‘ Nothing,” said Euphrosyne. 

*©Oh, I don’t believe that,” said I. 

She looked at me. “I didn’t mean to 
do it,” she said again. “But can’t you 
guess why ?” 

“There’s too much guessing to be 
done here,” said I impatiently; and I 
started walking again. But presently I 
heard a voice say softly, and in a tone 
that seemed to address nobody in par- 
ticular—me least of all. 

‘We Neopalians like a man who can 
be angry and I began to think you 
never would.” 

“T am not the least angry,” said I with 
great indignation. I hate being told that 
I am angry when I am merely showing 
firmness. 

Now, at this protest of mine, Euphro- 
syne saw fit to laugh—the most hearty 
laugh she had given since I had known 
her. The mirthfulness of it undermined 
my wrath. I stood still opposite her, 
biting the end of my moustache. 

“You may laugh,” said I, “ but I’m not 
angry ; and I shall pull this house down, 
or dig it up, in cold blood, in perfectly 
cold blood.” 

“You are angry,” said Euphrosyne, 
“and you say you're not. You are like 
my father. He would stamp his foot 
furiously like that, and say, ‘I am not 
angry, I am not angry, Phroso.’” 

Phroso! I had forgotten that diminu- 
tive of my guest’s classical name. It 
rather pleased me, and I repeated gently 
after her, “ Phroso, Phroso!” and I’m 
afraid I eyed the little foot that had 
stamped so bravely. 

“He always called me Phroso. Oh, 
I wish he were alive! Then Constan- 
tine Fe 





“Since he isn't,” said I, sitting by 
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Phroso (I must write it, it’s a deal shorter) 
—by Phroso’s elbow, “since he isn’t, I’ll 
look after Constantine. It would be a 
pity to spoil the house, wouldn’t it ?” 

“T’ve sworn,” said Phroso. 

“Circumstances alter oaths,” said I, 
bending till I was very near Phroso’s ear. 

“Ah,” said Phroso_ reproachfully, 
“that’s what lovers say when they find 
another more beautiful than their old 
love.” 

I shot away from Phroso’s ear with 
a sudden backward start. Her remark 
somehow came home to me with a very 
remarkable force. I got off the table, 
and stood opposite to her in an awkward 
and stiff attitude. 

“I am compelled to ask you, for the 
last time, if you will tell me the secret ?” 
said I in the coldest of tones. 

She looked up with surprise: my altered 
manner may well have amazed her. She 
did not know the reason of it. 

“You asked me kindly and—and plea- 
santly, and I would not. Now you ask 
me as if you threatened,” she said. “Is 
it likely I should tell you now ?” 

Well, I was angry with myself and with 
her because she had made me angry with 
myself; and, the next minute, I became 
furiously angry with Denny, whom I found 
standing in the doorway that led to the 
kitchen, with a grin of intense amusement 
on his face. 

“What are you grinning at?” I de- 
manded fiercely. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Denny, and his 
face strove to assume a prudent gravity. 

“ Bring a pickaxe,” said I. 

Denny’s face wandered towards Phroso. 
“Ts she as annoying as that ?” he seemed 
to ask. “A pickaxe?” he repeated, in 
surprised tones. 

“Yes, two pickaxes! I’m going to have 
this floor up, and see if I can find out the 
great Stefanopoulos’ secret.” I spoke with 
an accent of intense scorn. 

Again Phroso laughed ; her hands beat 
very softly against one another. Heavens, 
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what did she do that for, when Denny was 
there, watching everything with those 
shrewd eyes of his? 

“ The pickaxes !” I roared 

Denny turned and fled; a moment 
elapsed. I did not know what to do; 
how to look at Phroso, or how not to look 
at her. I took refuge in flight. I rushed 
into the kitchen, on pretence of aiding or 
hastening Denny’s search. I found him 
taking up an old pick that stood near the 
door leading to the compound. I seized 
it from his hand. 
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“Confound you!” I cried, for Denny 
laughed openly at me ; and I rushed back 
to the hall. But on the threshold I 
paused, and said what I will not write. 

For, though there came from somewhere 
just the last ripple of a mirthful laugh, 
the hall was empty! Phroso was gone! 
I flung the pickaxe down with a clatter 
on the boards, and exclaimed in my 
haste : 

“TI wish to heaven I’d never bought 
the island.” 

But I did not really mean that. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A BLACK AFFAIR. 


JACOBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. O. BOWMAN, 


»| DIDN’T want to bring it,” 
said Captain Gubson, re- 
garding somewhat unfavour- 
ably a grey parrot whose 
cage was hanging against the mainmast, 
“ but my old uncle was so set on it I had 
to. He said a sea-voyage would set its 
elth up.” 

“It seems to be all right at present,” 
said the mate, who was tenderly sucking 
his forefinger ; “ best o’ spirits, I should 
say.” 

“Its playful,” assented the skipper. 
“.The old man thinks a rare lot of it. I 
think I shall have a little bit in that 
quarter, so keep your eye on the beggar.” 

“Scratch Poll,” said the parrot, giving 
its bill a preliminary strop on its perch. 
** Scratch poor Polly.” 

It bent its head against the bars, and 
waited patiently to play off what it had 
always regarded as the most consummate 
practical joke in existence. The first 
doubt it had ever had about it occurred 
when the mate came forward and oblig- 
ingly scratched it with the stem of his 
pipe. It was a wholly unforeseen develop- 
ment, and the parrot, ruffling its feathers, 
edged along its perch and brooded darkly 
at the other end of it. 

Opinion before the mast was also 
against the new arrival, the general view 
being that the wild jealousy which raged 
in the bosom of the ship’s cat would 
sooner or later lead to mischief.” 

“Old Satan don’t like it,” said the 
cook, shaking his head. ‘The blessed bird 
hadn’t been aboard ten minutes before 
Satan was prowling round. The blooming 
image waited till he was about a foot off 
the cage, and then-he did the perlite and 
asked him whether he’d like a glass o’ 
beer. J never see a cat so took aback in 
all my life. Never.” 











“There'll be trouble between ’em,” 
said old Sam, who was the cat’s special 
protector, “mark my words.” 

“T’d put my money on the par- 
rot,” said one of the men, confidently. 
“It’s ’ad a croo! bit out of the mate’s 
finger. Where ’ud the cat be agin that 
beak ?” 

“Well, you’d lose your money,” said 
Sam. “If you want to do the cat a kind- 
ness, every time you see him near that 
cage, cuff his ’ed.” 

The crew being much attached to the 
cat, which had been presented to them 
when a kitten by the mate’s wife, acted 
upon the advice with so much zest that 
for the next two days the indignant 
animal was like to have been killed with 
kindness. On the third day, however, the 
parrot’s cage being on the cabin table, 
the cat stole furtively down, and, at the 
pressing request of the occupant itself, 
scratched its nead for it. 

The skipper was the first to discover 
the mischief, and he came on deck and 
published the news in a voice which 
struck a chill to all hearts. 

“ Where’s that black devil got to?” he 
yelled. 

“ Anything wrong, sir?” asked Sam, 
anxiously. 

“Come and look here,” said the skip- 
per. He led the way to the cabin, where 
the mate and one of the crew were 
already standing, shaking their heads 
over the parrot. 

“What do you make of that?” de- 
manded the skipper, fiercely. 

“Too much dry food, sir,” said Sam, 
after due deliberation. 

“Too much what ?” bellowed the skip- 
per. 
“Too much dry food,” repeated Sam, 
firmly. “A parrot, a grey parrot, wants 
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plenty o’ sop. If it don’t get it, it 
moults.” 

“It’s had too much ca¢,” said the 
skipper, fiercely, “and you know it, and 
overboard it goes.” 

“T don’t believe it was the cat, sir,” in- 
terposed the other man, “its too soft- 
’arted to do a thing like that.” 

*“You can shut your jaw,” said the 

















” 


“COME AND LOOK HERE,” SAID 
THE SKIPPER. 





skipper, reddening. ‘‘ Who asked you to 
come down here at all?” 

“* Nobody saw the cat do it,” urged the 
mate. 

The skipper said nothing, but, stooping 
down, picked up a tail feather from the 
floor, and laid it on the table. He then 
went on deck followed by the others and 
began calling in seductive tones for the cat. 
No reply forthcoming from the sagacious 
animal which had gone into hiding, he 
iurned to Sam and bade him call it. 

“No, sir, I won't ’ave no ’and in it,” 
said the old man. “Putting aside my liking 
for the animal, /’m not going to ‘ave any- 
thing to do with the killing of a black 
cat.” 

“ Rubbish,” said the skipper. 

“Very good, sir,” said Sam, shrugging 
his shoulders, “ you know best o’ course. 
You're eddicated and I’m not, an’ p’raps 
You can afford to make a laugh o’ such 
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things. I knew one man who killed a 
black cat an’ he went mad. There’s some- 
thing very pecooliar about that cat o’ ours.” 

“It knows more than we do,” said one 
of the crew, shaking his head. ‘That time 
you—I mean we—ran the smack down, 
that cat was expecting of it ’ours before. 
It was like a wild thing.” 

“ Look at the weather we've ’ad, look 
at the trips we’ve made since he’s been 
aboard,” said the old man. “Tell me its 
chance if you like, but I Axozw better.” 

The skipper hesitated. He was a 
superstitious man even for a sailor, and his 
weakness was so well known that he had 
become a sym- 
pathetic recep- 
tacle for 

















every ghost 
story which, 
by reason of 
its crudeness 
or lack of cor- 
roboration, had been rejected by other 
experts. He was a perfect reference 
library for omens, and his interpretations 
of dreams had gained for him a wide- 
spread reputation. 

“‘ That’s all nonsense,” he said, pausing 
uneasily ; “still, I only want to be just. 
There’s nothing vindictive about me, and 
I'll have no hand in it myself. Joe, just 
tie a lump of coal to that cat and heave it 
overboard.” 

“Not me,” said the cook, following 
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Sam’s lead and working up a shudder. 
“Not for fifty pun in gold. I don’t want 
to be haunted.” 

“The parrot’s a little better now, sir,” 
said one of the men, taking advantage of 
his hesitation, “he’s opened one eye.” 

“Well, I only want to be just,” repeated 
the skipper. “I won’t do anything ina 
hurry, but, mark my words, if the parrot 
dies that cat goes overboard.” 

Contrary to expectations the bird was 
still alive when London was reached, 
though the cook, who, from his connec- 
tion with the cabin had suddenly reached 
a position of unusual importance, reported 
great loss of strength and irritability of 
temper. It was still alive, but failing fast 


on the day they were to put to sea again, 
and the fo’c’sle, in preparation for the 
worst, stowed their pet away in the paint 
locker, and discussed the situation. 

Their council was interrupted by the 
mysterious behaviour of the cook, who, 
having gone out tq lay in a stock of 


bread, suddenly broke in upon them more 
in the manner of a member of a secret 
society than a humble but useful unit of a 
ship’s company. 

“Where’s the cap’n?” he asked in a 
hoarse whisper, as he took a seat on the 
locker with the sack of bread between 
his knees. 

“In the cabin,” said Sam, regarding 
his antics with some disfavour. ‘ What’s 
wrong, cookie ?” 

“What d’ yer think I’ve got in here?” 
‘asked the cook, patting the bag. 

The obvious reply to this question was, 
of course, bread, but as it was known that 
the cook had departed specially to buy 
some, and that he could hardly ask a 
question involving such a simple answer, 
nobody gave it. 

“Tt come to me all of a sudden,” said 
the cook, in a thrilling whisper. “I'd just 
bought the bread and left the shop, when I 
see a big black cat, the very image of ours, 
sitting on a doorstep. I just stooped down 
to stroke its ’ed, when it come to me.” 
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“‘ They will sometimes,” said one of the 
seamen. 

“I don’t mean that,” said the cook, 
with the contempt of genius. “I mean 
the idea did. Ses I to myself, ‘ You 
might be old Satan’s brother by the look 
of you; an’ if the cap’n wants to kill a cat, 
let it be you,’ I ses. And with that, 
before it could say Jack Robinson, I 
picked it up by the scruff o’ the neck and 
shoved it in the bag.” 

“What, all in along of our bread?” 
said the previous interrupter, in a pained 
voice. 

“Some of yer are ’ard ter please,” said 
the cook, deeply offended. 

“Don’t mind him, cook,” said the 
admiring Sam. “You're a masterpiece, 
that’s what you are.” 

“Of course, if any of you've got a 
better plan——” said the cook, gener- 
ously. 

“Don’t talk rubbish, cook,” said Sam ; 
“fetch the two cats out and put ’em 
together.” 

*“ Don’t mix ’em,” said the cook, warn- 
ingly; “for you'll never know which is 
which agin if you do.” 

He cautiously opened the top of the 
sack and produced his captive, and Satan, 
having been relieved from his prison, the 
two animals were carefully compared. 

“ They’re as like as two lumps o’ coal,” 
said Sam, slowly. “ Lord, what a joke 
on the old man. I must tell the mate o’ 
this ; he'll enjoy it.” 

“Tt’ll be all right if the parrot don’t 
die,” said the dainty pessimist, still harp- 
ing on his pet theme. “ All that bread 
spoilt, and two cats aboard.” 

“Don’t mind what he ses,” said Sam ; 
*‘ you're a brick, that’s what you are. I'll 
just make a few holes in the lid o’ the 
boy’s chest, and pop old Satan in. You 
don’t mind, do you, Billy ?” 

“Of course he don’t,” said the other 
men, indignantly. 

Matters being thus agreeably arranged, 
Sam got a gimlet and prepared the chest 
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for the reception of its tenant, who, con- 
vinced that he was being put out of the 
way to make room for a rival, made a 
frantic fight for freedom. 

“* Now get something ’eavy and put on 
the top of it,” said Sam, having con- 
vinced himself that the lock 
was broken ; “ and, Billy, put 
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‘“What’s the matter with old Satan?” 
said the mate, who had been let into the 
secret. “He seems to have something 


on his mind.” 
“He'll have something round his neck 
presently,” said the skipper, grimly. 





the noo cat in the paint- 
locker till we start; it’s 
home-sick.” 

The boy obeyed, and the 
understudy was kept in du- 
rance vile until they were 
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off Limehouse, when he came on deck 
and nearly ended his caveer there and 
then by attempting to jump over the 
bulwark into the next garden. For some 
time he paced the deck in a perturbed 
fashion, and then, leaping on the stern, 
mewed plaintively as his native city re- 
ceded farther and farther from his view. 
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SENT THF GENTLE STRANGER HURTLING THROUGH THE AIR 


The prophecy was fulfilled some three 
hours later when he came up on deck 
ruefully regarding the remains of a bird 
whose vocabulary had once been the 
pride of its native town. He threw it 
overboard without a word, and then, seiz- 
ing the innocent cat, who had followed 
him under the impression that it was 
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about to lunch, produced half a brick 
attached to a string, and tied it round 
his neck. The crew, who were enjoying 
the joke immensely, raised a howl of pro- 
test. 

“The Skylark ’ll never have another 
like it, sir,” said Sam, solemnly. “That 
cat was the luck of the ship.” 

“‘T don’t want any of your old woman’s 
yarns,” said the skipper, brutally. “If 
you want the cat, go and fetch it.” 

He stepped aft as he spoke, and. sent 
the gentle stranger hurtling through the 
air. There was a “plomp” as it reached 
the water, a bubble or two came to the 
surface, and all was over. 

“That’s the last o’ that,” he said, turn- 
ing away. 

The old man shook his head. “You 
can’t kill a black cat for nothing,” said he, 
“ mark my words.” 

The skipper who was in a temper at 
the time thought little of them, but they 
recurred to him vividly the next day. 
The wind had freshened during the night, 
and rain was falling heavily. On deck 
the crew stood about in oilskins, while 
below, the boy, in his new capacity ot 
gaoler, was ministering to the wants of an 
ungrateful prisoner, when the cook, hap- 
pening to glance that way, was horrified 
to see the animal emerge from the fo’c’sle. 
It eluded easily the frantic clutch of the 
boy as he sprang up the ladder after it, 
and walked leisurely along the deck in 
the direction of the cabin. Just as the 
crew had given it up for lost it encoun- 
tered Sam, and the next moment, despite 
its cries, was caught up and huddled away 
beneath his stiff clammy oilskins. At 
the noise the skipper, who was talking 
to the mate, turned as though he had 
been shot, and gazed wildly round him. 

“ Dick,” said he, “can you hear a 
cat ?” 

“Cat!” said the mate, in accents of 
great astonishment. 

“T thought I heard it,” said the puzzled 


skipper. 
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“Fancy, sir,” said Dick, firmly, as = 
mewing, appalling in its wrath, came from 
beneath Sam’s coat. 

“Did you hear it, Sam?” called the 
skipper, as the old man was moving off. 

“Hear what, sir?” enquired Sam, 
respectfully, without turning round. 

“ Nothing,” said the skipper, collecting 
himself. “Nothing. All right.” 

The -old man, hardly able to believe 
in his good-fortune, made his way forward. 
and, seizing a favourable opportunity, 
handed his ungrateful burden back to 
the boy. 

“Fancy you heard a cat just now?” 
enquired the mate, casually. 

“Well, between you an’ me, Dick,” 
said the skipper, in a mysterious voice, 
“I did, and it wasn’t fancy, neither. 
I heard that cat as plain as if it was 
alive.” 

“ Well, I’ve heard of such things,” said 
the other, “but I don’t believe ’em. 
What a lark if the old cat comes back 
climbing up over the side out of the sea 
to-night, with the brick hanging round its 
neck.” 

The skipper stared at him for some 
time without speaking. “If that’s your 
idea of a lark,” he said, at length, in a 
voice which betrayed traces of some 
emotion, “ it ain’t mine.” 

“Well, if you hear it again,” said ihe 
mate, cordially, “ you might let me know. 
I’m rather interested in such things.” 

The skipper, hearing no more of it that 
day, tried hard to persuade himself that 
he was the victim of imagination, but in 
spite of this, he was pieased at night as 
he stood at the wheel to reflect on the sense 
of companionship afforded by the look-ont 
in the bows. On his part the look-out 
was quite charmed with the unwonted 
affability of the skipper as he yelled out 
to him two or three times on matters 
only faintly connected with the progress 
of the schooner. 

The night, which had been dirty, cleared 
somewhat, and the bright crescent of the 
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moon appeared above a heavy bank of 
clouds as the cat which had, by dint of 
using its back as a lever, at length got 
free from that cursed chest, 'icked its 
shapely limbs, and came up on deck. 
After its stifling prison, the air was simply 
delicious. 

“ Bob,” yelled the skipper, suddenly. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the look-out, in a 
startled voice. 

“Did you mew ?” enquired the skipper. 

“ Did I wot, sir?” cried the astonished 
Bob. 

“ Mew,” said the skipper, sharply, “like 
a cat?” 

“No, sir,” said the offended seaman. 
“What ’ud I want to do that for ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know what you want to for,” 
said the skipper, looking round him un- 
easily. “ There’s some more rain coming, 
Bob.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Bob. 

* Lot o’ rain we’ve had this summer,” 
said the skipper, in a meditative bawl. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Bob. “ Sailing-ship 
on the port bow, sir.” 

The conversation dropped, the skipper 
anxious to divert his thoughts, watching 
the dark mass of sail as it came plunging 
out of the darkness into the moonlight 
until it was abreast of his own craft. His 
eyes followed it as it passed his quarters, 
so that he saw not the stealthy approach 
of the cat which came from behind the 
companion, and sat down close by him. 
For over thirty hours the animal had been 
subjected to the grossest indignities at the 
hands of every man on board the ship ex- 
cept one. That one was the skipper, and 
there is no doubt but that its subsequent 
behaviour was a direct recognition of that 
fact. It rose to its feet, and, crossing over 
to the unconscious skipper, rubbed its 
head affectionately and vigorously against 
his leg. 

From simple causes great events do 
spring. The skipper sprang four yards, 
and let off a screech which was the sub- 
ject of much comment on the barque 
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which had just passed. When Bob, who 
came shuffling up at the double, reached 
him he was leaning against the side, in- 
capable of speech, and shaking all over. 

“ Anything wrong, sir?” enquired the 
seaman, anxiously, as he ran to the wheel. 

The skipper pulled himself together a 
bit, and got closer to his companion. 

“ Believe me or not, Bob,” he said at 
length, in trembling accents, “ justas you 
please, but the ghost of that —-— cat, I 
mean the ghost of that poor affectionate 
animal which I drowned, and which I wish 
I hadn't, come and rubbed itself up against 
my leg.” 

“Which leg,” enquired Bob, who was 
ever careful about details. 

“‘ What the blazes does it matter which 
leg ?” demanded the skipper, whose nerves 
were in a terrible state. ‘‘ Ah, look—look 
there !” 

The seaman followed his outstretched 
finger, and his heart failed him as he saw 
the cat, with its back arched, gingerly pick- 
ing its way along the side of the vessel. 

“ T can’t see nothing” he said, doggedly. 

“TI don’t suppose you can, Bob,” said 
the skipper in a melancholy voice, as the 
cat vanished in the bows ; “it’s evidently 
only meant for me to see. What it means 
I don’t know. I’m going down to turn in. 
I ain’t fitfor duty. You don’t mind being 
left alone till the mate comes up, do you ?” 

“T ain’t afraid,” said Bob. 

His superior officer disappeared below 
and, shaking the sleepy mate, who pro- 
tested strongly against the proceedings, 
narrated in trembling tones his horrible 
experiences. 

“If I were you—— ” said the mate. 

“Yes?” said the skipper, waiting a bit. 
Then he shook him again, roughly. 

“What were you going to say?” he 
enquired. 

* Say ?” said the mate, rubbing his eyes. 
“ Nothing.” 

“About the cat?” 
skipper. 

“Cat ?” said the mate, nestling lovingly 
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down in the blankets again. “ Wha’ ca’— 
goo’ ni’——” 

Then the skipper drew the blankets 
from the mate’s sleepy clutches, and, roll- 
ing him backwards and forwards in the 
bunk, patiently explained to him that he 
was very unwell, that he was going to have 
a drop of whiskey neat and turn in, and 
that he, the mate, was to take the watch. 
From this moment the joke lost much of 
its savour for the mate. 

“You can have a nip, too, Dick,” said 
the skipper, proffering him the whiskey, 
as the other sullenly dressed himself. 

“It's all rot,” said the mate, tossing 
the spirits down his throat, “and it’s no 
use either ; you can’t run away from a 
ghost ; it’s just as likely to be in your bed 
as anywhere else. Good-night.” 

He left the skipper pondering over his 
last words, and dubiously eyeing the piece 
of furniture in question. Nor did he 
retire until he had subjected it to an 
analysis of the most searching descrip- 
tion, and then, leaving the lamp burning, 
he sprang hastily in, and forgot his 
troubles in sleep. 

It was day when he awoke, and went 
on deck, to find a heavy sea running, 
and just sufficient sail set to keep the 
schooner’s head before the wind as she 
bobbed about on the waters. An excla- 
mation from the skipper, as a wave broke 
against the side and flung a cloud of 
spray over him, brought the mate’s head 
round. 

““Why, you ain’t going to get up?” he 
said, in tones of insincere surprise. 

“Why not?” enquired the other, gruffly. 

“You go and lay down agin,” said the 
mate, “‘and have a cup o’ nice hot tea 
an’ some toast.” 

“Clear out,” said the skipper, making 
a dash for the wheel, and reaching it as 
the wet deck suddenly changed its angle. 
“I know you didn’t like being woke up, 
Dick ; but I got the horrors last night. 
Go below and turn in.” 

** All right,” said the mollified mate. 


“You didn’t see anything ?” enquired 
the skipper, as he took the wheel from 
him. 

“ Nothing at all,” said the other. 

The skipper shook his head thought- 
fully, then shook it again vigorously, as 
another shower-bath put its head over the 
side and saluted him. : 

“T wish I hadn’t drowned that cat, 
Dick,” he said. 

“You won’t see it again,” said Dick, 
with the confidence of a man who had 
taken every possible precaution to render 
the prophecy a safe one. 

He went below, leaving the skipper at 
the wheel idly watching the cook as he 
performed marvellous feats of jugglery, 
between the galley and the fo’c’sle, with 
the men’s breakfast. 

A little while later, leaving the wheel to 
Sam, he went below himself and had his 
own, talking freely, to the discomfort of 
the conscious-stricken cook, about his 
weird experiences of the night before. 

“You won’t see it no more, sir, I don’t 
expect,” he said, faintly, “I b’leeve it 
come and rubbed itself up agin your leg 
to show it forgave you.” 

“Well, I hope it knows it’s understood,” 
said the other. “I don’t want it to take 
any more trouble.” 

He finished the breakfast in silence, 
and then went on deck again. It was 
still blowing hard, and he went over to 
superintend the men who were attempt- 
ing to lash together some empties which 
were rolling about in all directions amid- 
ships. A violent roll set them free again, 
and at the same time separated two chests 
in the fo’c’sle which were standing one on 
top of the other. This enabled Satan, 
who was crouching in the lower one, half 
crazed with terror, to come flying madly 
up on deck and give his feelings full vent. 
Three times in full view of the horrified 
skipper: he circled the deck “at racing 
speed, and had just started on the fourth 
when a heavy packing-case, which had 
been temporarily set on end and aban- 











doned by the men at his sudden appear- 
ance, fell over and caught him by the tail. 
Sam rushed to the rescue. 

“Stop,” yelled the skipper. 

““Won’t I put it up, sir?” enquired 
Sam. 

“Do you see what’s beneath it ?” said 
the skipper, in a husky voice. 

“Beneath it, sir?” said Sam, whose 
ideas were in a whirl. 

“The cat, can’t you see the cat ?” said 
the skipper, whose eyes had been riveted 
on the animal since its first appearance on 
deck. 

Sam hesitated a moment, and then 
shook his head. 

“ The case has fallen on the cat,” said 
the skipper. “I can see it distinctly.” 

He might have said heard it, too, for 
Satan was making frenzied appeals to his 
sympathetic friends for assistance. 

“Let me put the case back, sir,” said 
one of the men, “then p’raps the wision 
‘ll disappear.” 

“No, stop where you are,” said the 
skipper. ‘I can stand it better by day- 
light. It’s the most wonderful and ex- 
traordinary thing I’ve ever seen. Do 
you mean to say you can’t see anything, 
Sam ?” 

“TI can see a case, sir,” said Sam, 
speaking slowly and carefully, “ with a bit 
of rusty iron band sticking out from it. 
That’s what you’re mistaking for the cat, 
p’raps, sir.” 

“Can't you see anything, cook?” 
demanded the skipper. 

“It may be fancy, sir,” faltered the 
cook, lowering his eyes, “ but it does seem 
to me as though I can see a little misty 
sort o’ thing there. Ah, now it’s gone.” 

“No, it ain’t,” said the skipper. ‘“ The 
ghost of Satan’s sitting there. The case 
seems to have fallen on its tail. It 


appears to be howling something dread- 
ful.” 

The men made a desperate effort to 
display the astonishment suitable to such 
a marvel, whilst Satan, who was trying all 
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he knew to get his tail out, cursed freely. 
How long the superstitious captain of 
the Skylark would have let him remain 
there will never be known, for just then 
the mate came on deck and caught sigu. 
of it before he was .quite aware of the 
part he was expected to play. 

“Why the devil don’t you lift the thing 
off the poor brute,” he yelled, hurrying up 
towards the case. 

“What can you see it, Dick ?” said the 
skipper, impressively, laying his hand on 
his arm. 

“ See it?” retorted the mate. “’Dye 
think I’m blind. Listen to the poor 
brute. I should—Oh!” 

He became conscious of the concen- 
trated significant gaze of the crew. Five 
pairs of eyes speaking as one, all saying 
“idiot” plainly, the boy’s eyes conveying 
an expression too great to be translated. 

Turning, the skipper saw the bye-play, 
and a light slowly dawned upon him. 
But he wanted more, and he wheeled 
suddenly to the cook for the required 
illumination. 

The cook said it was a lark. Then he 
corrected himself and said it wasn’t a 
lark, then he corrected himself again and 
became incoherent. Meantime the skip- 
per eyed him stonily, while the mate re- 
leased the cat and good-naturedly helped 
to straighten its tail. 

It took fully five minutes of unwilling 
explanation before the skipper could grasp 
the situation. He did not appear to 
fairly understand it until he was shown 
the chest with the ventilated lid ; then his 
countenance cleared, and, taking the un- 
happy Billy by the collar, he called sternly 
for a piece of rope. 

By this statesmanlike handling of the 
subject a question of much delicacy and 
difficulty was solved, discipline ‘was pre- 
served, and a practical illustration of the 
perils of deceit afforded to a youngster 
who was at an age best suited to receive 
such impressions. That he should ex- 
haust the resources of a youthful but 
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powerful vocabulary upon the crew in 
general, and Sam in particular, was only 
to be expected. They bore him no 


malice for it, but when he showed signs of 
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going beyond his years held a hasty con- 
sultation, and then stopped his mouth with 
sixpence-halfpenny and a broken jack- 
knife. 























THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


S friendship possible between 
two women--sincere, gener- 
ous, loyal friendship? This 
cynical question is not mine. 

I find it raised in the columns of a ladies’ 

journal by a writer, herself a woman, who 

answers it with only a qualified affirmative, 
excusing her sex for their apparent short- 
comings on the ground that their training 
has been indifferent, and that there is 
little scope allowed them for indepen- 
dence of thought or action. If a mere 
man may obtrude an opinion on this deli- 
cate matter, I would say that the dif- 
ference between the code of honour of 
women and that of men is far too deep to 
be removed by a course of instruction in 
the columns of a ladies’ journal or else- 
where. Nor is it desirable that it should 
be removed. I cannot understand the 
craze of the New Women and the New 
Men for establishing uniformity between 
the sexes. It is largely in their dis- 
similarity, moral as well as_ physical, 
that the mutual attraction of the sexes 
consists. On their first introduction, 
however experienced in affairs of the 
heart, men and women approach each 
other like the representatives of two 
strange kingdoms divided by tradition, 
custom, law, blood, and language. There 
is an exercise of diplomacy on the one side 
and the other. They are each careful not 
to give themselves away. They fence 
adroitly, and never by any chance let 
their innermost thoughts find expression. 
Their pour parlers, so to speak, are con- 
ducted with the tips of their tongues, the 
heart as yet playing no part in them ; and 
for the rest, each stands on guard, watch- 
ing, weighing, judging the other. So far, 
the preliminaries to an acquaintance, or it 


may be an attachment. 
—" 





Once the parties gain admission to each 





others hearts, reserve, no doubt, is thrown 
aside ; but in exploring each others natures 
there is ever present to their minds, I 
imagine, the sense of the new, the un- 
familiar, the curious, the unforeseen, the 
incalculable ; and no finer injunction has 
ever been addressed to lovers than that of 
La Fontaine :— 
** Soyez l’un pour I’autre un monde toujours 
beau 
Toujours divers, toujours nouveau.” 
In proportion as the dissimilarity of their 
modes of thought and feeling is manifested, 
will the attachment of the lovers be genu- 
ine. Uniformity is fatal. Men never get 
on well with “mannish” women; and 
women are often unable to understand 
what it is that attracts men to some “ de- 
signing creature” who has no charm in 
the eyes of her own sex. To this mysteri- 
ous quality of sex, from the male point of 
view, Goethe has given the name of the 
ewig- Weidliche ; but there is also an “ eter- 
nal-masculine” awaiting definition by a 
female poet. 
** 

As for the possibility of cordial friend- 
ship existing between women, I should say 
the thing was so rare as practically to be 
non-existent ; and that for a reason which 
is entirely to the credit of women, or which, 
at least, I am very far from putting forward 
to their disparagement. I do not accuse ; 
I do not defend ; I merely verify, after the 
manner of M. Zola’s ideal na/ura/iste. In 
principle, women ought to be perfectly 
capable of generosity and loyalty in friend- 
ship; but for good or evil they are far 
more under the influence of sex than men 
who have to fight the battle of life, and, 
unconsciously, that warps their best in- 
tentions. Every woman sees, feels, or 
divines in every other a possible rival, ex- 
cept where age may interpose its Statute 
of Limitations, and frankly I am not sure 
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that she is not right. She does well to be 
on her guard. For this reason it may be 
asserted that the better kind of friendship 
between women is most likely to be found 
where the dangers of rivalry are smallest ; 
which is not, let me add, in the ordinary, 
but rather in the exceptional, relations of 
life. 
°° 

Of course J am prepared to be asked 
why this fear of rivalry does not exercise 
an equal influence upon the relations of 
men. The answer is that men feel far 
more confidence in the fidelity of their 
womenkind than the latter are justified in 
extending to them in return. Despite the 
dictum of the poet, it is not in the least 
true that every woman is at heart a rake. 
The woman’s part in love is a passive one, 
and in the rare cases where her instincts 
may take an aggressive turn she is schooled 
and checked by the consciousness that 
such anomalous action is more apt to 
repel than attract. At the first glance it 
may appear that, even so, the chances of 
infidelity ought to be equal as between 
the sexes since every offender has neces- 
sarily an accomplice; but the fact remains 
that as the result of moral forces which 
are as old as monogamy itself, the coups 
de canif dans le contrat are more likely to 
come from the husband’s side than the 
wife’s, if only because on his part they 
entail consequences so infinitely less vita} 
to the purity and welfare of the family. 

°° 

Seeing that in the primary rules of con- 
duct the male and female codes of honour 
differ so wideiy, it is not surprising that 
there should be almost no single point of 
contact between them if we run over the 
whole gamut of morals. Men and women, 
it will be said, are alike bound to speak 
the truth. No doubt! And yet there are 
different ways of speaking the truth, some 
of which are distinctively feminine. Let 
us suppose that a hostess wishes to show 
you particular attention. There is the 
ingénue style that she may adopt. With 
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artless simplicity she May hang upon your 
words, enquire with eagerness when your 
next poem or novel may be looked for, 
and retail your epigrams (if any) to the 
other guests, and make you feel, if you 
don’t happen to know better, that here at 
least you have one truly appreciative dis- 
ciple. Or, knowing your temperament to 
be of the sombre and introspective order, 
she may cultivate a charming mysticism 
for your special behoof, discuss Buddhism 
with you, listen with rapt attention to your 
exposition of the same, and agree with 
you that life would have a better chance 
of being worth living if one could be a 
goat on the Himalayas. All this until it 
suited your versatile enchantress to talk 
arbitration with A, or the South African 
market with B, your fellow-guests. It is 
all the truth, of course, but then one 
should expect it in quite a different form, 


somehow, from the lady’s husband. 


* * 
* 


As to honesty, debts of honour, and the 
like, the points of view of the two sexes are 
as far apart asthe Poles. The women who 
could take such a thing as a bet seriously, 
who would think of selling their jewellery, 
for instance, to pay up when they lose, are 
few. And let no husband tell his wife that 
Mr. So-and-So has asked him, in connec- 
tion with some affair, to accept a little 
something which he knows perfectly well 
to bea bribe! Her answer in nine cases 
out of ten will be, “ You take it, my dear! 
If you don’t, somebody else will.” The 
sense of honour, peculiar to the man in 
business-matters, is in the woman of the 
same education and social rank practically 
non-existent. I wonder how many women, 
either, would think it shocking to cheat at 
cards, or if not cheat for sordid ends, let us 
say assist blind chance in securing them an 
agreeable advantage ! 

o,° 

The truth is that the centre of gravity 
of honour differs so much in the two sexes 
as hardly to allow of a fair comparison 
being made betweenthem. On the points 
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with regard to which womenare scrupulous, 
men are not ; and vice versa. Broadly, it 
will be found that the characteristics of 
women are those of a class or a race which 
holds its own by ruse and cajolery rather 
than strength, and which is always more or 
less on the defensive. Their perceptions of 
danger are as keen as those ofa deer. On 
the other hand, they are loth to part with 
any material advantage, howsoever ob- 
tained. Even their Gothic virtue, on analy- 
sis, reduces itself to an instinctive self- 
interest, as does likewise the action of the 
men who exact from their womenkind a 
morality which they do not find it needful 
themselves to practise. At bottom, per- 
haps, it will be found that all natural 
morality—I do not speak of that incul- 
cated by the churches—is crystallised ex- 
pediency. 
o.° 

Whatever women are, therefore, strong 
where men are weak, and weak where men 
are strong, that they are by force of cir- 
cumstances. And let them not complain 
of men either ; for men are as they have 
made them. It is said that every country 
has the Jews it deserves. With as much 
truth it may be argued that women have 
the men they deserve, or, at least, the men 
which it has been the interest of the sex 
to mould and fashion from the Neolithic 
age upward. Above all, it is well for both 
to remember that on their present working 
basis the attractively feminine and the at- 
tractively masculine must always be dis- 
tinct. It is only on such terms that the 
sexes will continue to find themselves 
mutually interesting. The masculine 
woman is as great a monstrosity as the 
feminine man. And not alone in morals 
is this so ; the principle extends to latch- 
keys, cigarettes, ties, waistcoats, Newmar- 
ket coats, and the divided skirt—I am not 
sure that it does not cover wranglerships 
and university degrees. 

° 

Quite recently a doleful set of statistics 

was published as to the number of Girton 
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and Newnham girls who fail in life. These 
prodigies become everything but wives and 
mothers. In the all-important matter of 
marriage, the victims of the new-fangled 
Higher Education for Women are far sur- 
passed by the unsophisticated shop-girl 
and waitress, gifted by Nature with the 
priceless charm of helplessness, depen- 
dence, and trust. For the learned woman 
there is no demand in the matrimonial 
market ; and I presume the same strange 
aberration of modern thought, which gives 
us women in trousers and bowler hats, is 
responsible for the notion that we want to 
make love to an expert in mathematics. 


* * 
7 


One of our inconsistencies or illogi- 
calities as a nation, I observe, has just 
struck the official mind. There is a 
Government Bill now before Parliament 
making it contempt of court in a news- 
paper to publish indecent evidence given 
in divorce cases and the like. If you 
invent anything half so improper as an 
ordinary divorce case, and publish it in 
book-form at six shillings, the law is down 
upon you as a malefactor of the worst 
description, the assumption being that 
you are engaged in debauching the public 
mind, but there is nothing in the way of 
indecency that you may not report in a 
newspaper, and retail at a penny or a half- 
penny, as the case may be. Such is the 
law, which assumes that an obscenity is 
harmless if true, but subversive to morality 
if fictitious. Of course this isabsurd. If 
a distinction is to be made at all between 
the two cases, it is obviously the fiction 
that ought to be tolerated, the more so 
that the invention, or, at least, the hardi- 
hood, of a French novelist falls short of 
such domestic combinations as are almost 
daily unravelled in the divorce court. 
Looking at our national practice in dealing 
with such matters, the Frenchman may be 
pardoned for murmuring, “ Sont-t/s dréles, 
ces Anglais?” The inconsistency I do 
not defend. Let the book and the news- 
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paper be placed on the same level by all 
means. 
+ * 

What I should like to ascertain in this 
connection, however, is whether anything is 
really gained by our officially ignoring, 
hushing up, or disguising in print the 
depravities of human nature. For my 
own part, I do not remember ever having 
learnt from a newspaper or a book any- 
thing of a more vicious character than 
passes current in the smoking-room of a 
West End club, or for the matter of that 
among boys at school; and I cannot 
imagine that my education in this respect 
has been exceptional. The public, it is 
known, buy up with avidity the news- 
papers containing accounts of indecent 
trials ; but it is surely idle to assume that 
they are in quest of instruction, or that 
reports, however faithful, exceed in cru- 
dity the habitual conversation, or at least 
the unspoken thoughts of their eager 
It is a very deplorable state of 
things, of course; but to ignore it, to 
assume that the portion of the public 
which runs after “indecent evidence ” is 
a naturally pure-minded and virtuous body 
corrupted by wicked newspapers, is to 
mistake the symptom for the disease. 


readers. 
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We hear less nowadays than formerly 
of the time-honoured principle of the 
demand regulating the supply. It 
seems to be held in high places that the 
supply say of indecent literature, journa- 
listic or otherwise, regulates the demand. 
But if so, why not flood the market with 
such books and periodicals as might be 
depended upon to brace up our moral 
tone! As an educational measure, let us 
try the public with blue-books. Nobody, 
of course, thinks this would be anything 
but a wilful waste of blue-books. Yet 
there is understood to be no danger of the 
newspaper throwing away its columns of 
indecent evidence upon an unheeding 
crowd. The fact is we are rather too 
fond as a nation of shutting our eyes and 
fancying that some undesirable feature of 
human nature thereby ceases to exists. 
Our Continental neighbours have long ago 
spotted this peculiarity for which we have 
ourselves with a touch of inspiration de- 
vised the untranslatable names of Cant 
and Humbug. With regard tc the pub- 
lishing of indecent evidence, and every 
other form of license, the true measure of 
toleration is that of public taste. There 
is no advantage in legislating either above 
that mark or below it. 




















CITIES OF THE FUTURE. 


BY F, L. OSWALD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAL HURST. 


HE main secret of weather 
prophecies is the plan to 
ascertain the drift of clouds 
and winds, and then cal- 
culate the probable result 
of their movements in a 

given time. It-has often occurred to 
me that the same method might be ap- 
plied to all sorts of other predictions. 

It would, indeed, not be difficult to 
trace the progress of scientific discoveries 
in certain directions, and to foresee, for 
instance, a time when railway-trains will 
cross the American continent in forty- 
eight hours, even through the snow-drifts 
of a northern winter, and when our dwell- 
ing-houses will be artificially cooled in 
July as easily as we now warm them in 
January. 

About thirty years ago a French 
engineer devised a plan to moderate the 
summer heat in the Government arsenal 
of Toulon by filling a basement vault with 
ice, and pumping the cold air into the 
workshops of the upper stories. Numbers 
of idlers offered to make themselves use- 
ful at the smallest wages, merely to “‘ enjoy 
the luxury of breathing October air in the 
dog days.” 

By means of air-tubes and force-venti- 
lators the temperature of large halls in 
the third story could be reduced in ten 
minutes from 95 to 65 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and even lower—low enough to chill flies 
and cover the windows with condensed 
vapour. 

The same plan was successfully tried in 
several Paris opera houses, and soon after 
in the Washington capital, for instance, 
and the custom-houses of American Gulf- 
coast cities ; then in ail kinds of private 
establishments, hotels, boarding schools, 
concert halls, and especially in hospitals, 





after a Spanish doctor of Santiago de 
Cuba had proved the possibility of cur- 
ing desperate cases of yellow fever in ice- 
air sanitarium. 

“Nature,” said that ingenious physician, 
“has given us a plain hint by sending 
winter-frosts that put a stop to all sorts of 
climatic diseases. On cool, high table- 
lands, too, chills and fever are unknown, 
and it puzzles me unspeakably that the 
knowledge of these facts has not years— 
nay centuries ago—suggested the idea of 
curing diseases by means of artificial 
frosts. The only similar instance of shift- 
lessness is that story about that tribe of 
North American Indians who shivered 
miserably in a winter-camp within half a 
mile of a coal-pit where they could have 
got all the free fuel they wanted. Ice is 
so cheap that there is no excuse for dog- 
day complaints.” 

It is, indeed, not probable that in a 
hundred years from now a hotel without 
ice-air facilities will have a chance of 
patronage in midsummer. All the large 
American cities up to Halifax—where the 
summer weather is quite as sultry as in 
Washington, D.C.—will have Refrigerator 
Companies and ice-air generators with a 
network of cold-air tubes running from 
house to house. 

Large factories and Government build- 
ings will manufacture their own “ October 
weather,” as that Toulon wag called it, 
and the hardware stores will sell ice-air 
refrigerators and parlour refrigerators. Ice 
can even now be manufactured at one- 
third of a cent per pound, and there is 
no reason why the summer: heat of a 
four-roomed cottage should not be tem- 
pered at a dollar a week. 

Artificial warmth, too, will probably 
get much cheaper in the course of the 
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next fifty years. Several manufacturing 
towns of southern Belgium have success- 
fully tried the plan of buying coal at 
wholesale prices and retailing it at a 
trifling advance to the members of a 
mutual benefit association. Some of these 
Belgian societies own coal mines, tram- 
ways and all, while other city artizans 
have to pay. the profits of half-a-dozen 
middlemen before they can buy a ton of 
coal. 

Our methods of burning that.coal are, 
however, still more wasteful. In acommon 
chimney fire with an open grate we. waste 
—-now stop to guess what percentage of 
the heat. One-half? three-fourths? No; 
try again. Give it up? Well, eighty-five 
to eighty-eight per cent! In other words, 


nine-tenths nearly of the warmth generated 
in an open fireplace escape through the 
flue and benefit nobody but the sparrows 
that have sense enough to gather about 
the chimney-pots in cold weather. 


Stoves are a little. more economical, 
but still admit of manifold improvements. 
The traveller, Bischoff, in his account of 
a trip to the interior of Iceland, speaks of 
a lava bank that retained its heat more 
than a ‘year, and the North Holland 
farmers have brick stoves that resemble a 
brick factory and keep warm all night, 
after having once been heated with a few 
pennies’ worth of dried turf. A mixture 
of sand and chalk retains heat six times 
as long as iron, and the cities of the 
twentieth century will abound with con- 
trivances for warming a room for six- 
pence a day. 

Nor is it. unlikely that the Japanese 
plan will be tried in North America 
before long. The artizans of Yokohama 
are much too thrifty to burn a large share 
of their scant wages. They just buy fuel 
enough to keep their pots boiling, and 
when the weather gets cold put on linen 
blouses enough to weather a Siberian 
snowstorm, and feel quite comfortable in 
a draught-proof workshop. 

Writing or sketching might seem diffi- 


cult under such circumstances, but a few 
years ago a Vienna schoolmaster invented 
a writing-desk ‘ that-can be filled with hot 
sand and warms the feet and knees, as 
well as the hands of its proprietor. 

In the monster cities of the next century 
building sites will be so valuable that no 
considerations of safety will prevent specu- 
lators from building houses as high as a 
shot tower ; but at the same time the pro- 
gress of sanitary. common-sense wil] draw 
thousands of private families into garden 
suburbs, and philanthropists like the 
founder of Saltaire, will probably earn the 
gratitude of their fellow-citizens by estab- 
lishing free railway lines connecting such 
suburbs with the business quarters of each 
large city. 

Even the development of the advertising 
enterprise might lead to a result of that 
sort. In Paris more than one dry-goods 
palace keeps free omnibuses a-going be- 
tween their next neighbourhood and the 
principal parks and passenger-depots ; and 
it is likely enough, too, the merchants of 
the future will run free tramway-lines for a 
share of the advertisement space. 

In that respect, America will probably 
keep its start of other countries. In Pitts- 
burg, Boston, and Chicago, there are even 
now newspapers that can be bought on 
the street for a cent a copy, though the 
paper they are printed on alone costs the 
publishers a cent and a half—not to men- 
tion printer’s ink, printer’s pay, reporter’s 
pay, office rent, and the cost of telegrams. 
How in the world can they afford it, and 
besides allow a newsboy a discount of fifty 
per cent. ? 

The advertisement manager can answer 
that question, and the time is near when 
metropolitan papers, full of good illustra- 
tions, entertaining stories, and news from 
all parts of the civilised world, will be dis- 
tributed free, merely on the chance of at- 
tracting the reader’s attention to the adver- 
tisement columns. 

In the ardour of competition, rival pub- 
lishers will go even further, and furnish 
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“WHAT WOULD YOU CALL THAT LIGHT OVER YONDER?” 


free files afid free carriers to distribute 
their papers to hotel-keepers, barbers, 
grocers, and depdét-managers, who agree 
to display free copies in conspicuous 
places. Advertisements will flutter from 
the tree-tops of free pleasure resorts, and 
from the mastheads of free excursion boats, 
and even the clouds of the firmament will 
be pressed into the service of the placard 
agencies. 

“What would ‘you call that light over 


yonder ? ” a Spanish passenger will ask his 
Yankee travelling companion, as their 
steamer approaches the coast of the 
American continent, in the evening twi- 
light of a November day. ‘Can that be 
a thunderstorm at this time of the 
year?” 

“That flickering on those low clouds? 
No, that’s the light of an electric reflector,” 
says the Yankee. “Our enterprising busi- 
ness men use thai. method to advertise 
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their bargains in the neighbourhood of a 
large city.” 

“What city can that be?” 

“Savannah, I think,” says the Ameri- 
can, after consulting his watch. “ Yes, 
either Savannah or Charleston. We are 
nearly on time, and shall reach New York 
harbour about daybreak.” 

Before the dawn of the next morning 
the foreigner will ge* a chance to study 
the electric advertisements at close range. 
The New York police regulations have 
not entirely suppressed the smoke nuis- 
ance of the great city, and on the screen 
of the dusky atmosphere an insurance 
company has painted a phcenix, while 
Isidore Ironcheek & Bros. advertise 
their “Superb Neckwear” on a tongue 
of flame closely resembling a fluttering 
necktie. Under a really superlative imi- 
tation of a rainbow the “ Universal Peace 
Association” announces the time and 
place of the next meeting. Advertise- 
ment gondolas dart across the bay, and 
the morning sky is dotted with advertise 
ment balloons. 

Captain Ritterfleld of the Austrian 
engineers and the learned president of a 
California academy agree that the prob- 
lem of aérial navigation is in certain re- 
spects almost as the project of perpetu.l 
motion. Balloons will always be either 
too heavy to rise or too light to resist the 
pressure of a gale; but it is more than 
probable that the construction of navig- 
able fair-weather air-ships will be accom- 
plished before the end of the next 
twenty years, and that in the cities of the 
future balloon-hacks, mail-balloons, mes- 
senger-balloons, and even  restaurant- 
balloons will become as familiar objects 
as aérial advertisements. 

Air-ships equipped with parachute and 
‘lectric fan-propellers will hover about 
cop-story letter-boxes and peddle refresh- 
ments from balcony to balcony of tower- 
high tenements, but at the first alarm-signal 
of an approaching storm they will dodge 
for shelter like a flock of frightened birds. 
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Lord Byron predicts a time when the 
cities of Christendom “ will see wondrous 
engines spinning,” and it is probable that 
still more marvellous machines will be 
heard telephoning and shooting. 

What contrivances will be displayed in 
the arsenals and gunsmith shops of the 
twentieth century! Torpedoes that can 
be propelled with the accuracy of a 
Palliser target-shell, and on contact with 
a solid obstacle will explode with force 
sufficient to shatter a granite ledge—suf- 
ficient also, probably, to make wanton 
wars extremely unpopular. All our sea- 
port towns will thus be rendered almost 
Armada-proof, and the boom of experi- 
mental stations will be held all along our 
coasts on both sides of the continent. 

But only faint echoes of those ex- 
plosions will reach the cities. In all 
countries of the world the progress of 
culture is marked by an increasing appre- 
ciation of what the poet Campbell called 
the “luxury of silence.” Even our in- 
difference to smoke and dust will not 
astonish the citizens of the twentieth 
century as much as our tolerance of ear- 
splitting noises. 

Savages actually enjoy that nuisance. 
I remember the glee «& a young Mexican 
Indian who accompanied me to Los 
Angeles, California, and fairly danced at 
my side in the hubbub of the traffic. 

“ Oh, isn’t this fun-! Isn’t this fun!” he 
cried, again and again. 

“ Fun !—what ?” I finally asked. 

“Oh, this racket all around. It almost 
deafens a fellow, as if they were beating 
big kettledrums—vaya /—go it !—isn’t it 
fun ?” 

People who have to use their brains for 
reflection come to consider the thing less 
funny, and to the ear of a person of 
sensitive nerves continuous noise is as 
annoying as continuous blasts of irritating 
dust would be to his eyes. 

In fifty years from now an engineer 
who should try to break the midnight 
slumber of a whole city with a forty-wild- 
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cat power screech of his steam whis‘le 
will be arrested on the suspicion of mad- 
ness or drunkenness. Bawling pedlars 
will attract constables instead of cus- 
tomers, and steamers with plenty of water- 
room will content themselves with such 
signals as electric flashes, forecastle flags, 
or muffled gongs. 

The shooting galleries of the larger 
cities will vary the amusement of their 
visitors with those mechanical imitations 
of a fluttering bird which I once saw in a 
French toy-shop, and their repeating rifles 
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will keep up a shower of small bullets, 
fired ‘in such rapid succession that the 
series of reports will resemble the clicking 
of a swiftly-turning cog-wheel. 
Target-practice at live birds, it is to 
be heped, will go out of fashion, though 
not, perhaps, before American cities have 
been freed from that ugliest of all assisted 
emigrants, the bluebird-killing English 
sparrow. Storks and pet swallows will 
hover about the housetops, and the city 
parks will resound with the melodies of 
the robin redbreast and the nightingale. 





























No. III. 
“ MF I were you, Perkins,” 
said Mr. Booth one 


evening in the smoking- 
room, “I should take 
care what I was about 
with that little widow.” 

“You mean Mrs. Williams?” I enquired. 

“Oh! Is that her name?” remarked 
my friend, carelessly, refilling his pipe with 
deliberation. 

“ Why, you know it is!” I returned, 
rather sharply. 

“T have a bad memory for names,” 
said Mr. Booth, with a slight shrug ; “you 
seem to be getting quite intimate.” 

“T’m decently civil to her,” I replied, 
significantly. 

“* And I have avoided her? Yes ; that’s 
quite true,” said Mr Booth, smiling. 
“‘Perhaps I instinctively share Mr. Wel- 
ler senior’s antipathy té widows. Any- 
how, I don’t like the face of this one.” 

I was astonished and rather disturbed 
at this. I had great confidence in my 
friend’s judgment, but when I recalled to 
mind the refined and delicate features, the 
soft trustful brown eyes, the gentle voice, 
and the timid shrinking manner of the 
unfortunate lady he referred to, I was 
filled with indignation at his cynical 
attitude. Mrs. Williams had resided at 
Elvira House for about a week or. ten 
days, with her only child, a pretty little 
girl of five years old, and, owing to the 
accident of being placed next to her at 
the dinner-table, I had struck up an 
acquaintance with her. But she was 
neither remarkably good-looking nor par- 
ticularly young, and my predilection was 
rather due to sympathy and good-nature 
than to admiration for her personal 
Besides, she was apparently the 


charms. 
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last person to court attention, for her 
whole thoughts seemed centred upon her 
child, whom she evidently adored. 

“I fancy she manceuvred a little to get 
put next to you at table,” said Mr. Booth, 
watching me quietly. 

“You wouldn’t say that if you knew 
her better,” I retorted, hotly. 

“You think it was an accident? ‘Well, 
perhaps!” said my companion, in his 
enigmatical way. 

“I’m sure of it,” I said, emphatically. 
** Mrs. Nix arranged it.” 

“ All right, old fellow. It’s no concern 
of mine,” said Mr. Booth, good-humour- 
edly. “Only I shouldn’t lend her any 
more money if I were you.” ~~ 

“ How do you know I have done so?” 
I enquired, reddening. 

“You asked me to change you a cheque 
the other day. It is a mere guess, but 
putting two and two together ¢ 

“You happen to be right for once,” I 
interrupted, with some vexation. ‘I lent 
her ten pounds, till her dividends fall due 
on Tuesday next. I suppose you are 
going to suggest that the money is lost ?” 

“It depends upon her circumstances,” 
he replied, nodding his head. 

“Well, do you know anything about 
her? Come, Booth! Out with it!” I 
exclaimed, irritably. 

“IT? How should I ?” said he, raising 
his eyebrows. “I’ve never seen her 
before in my life.” 

‘She is the widow of a Mr. John Wil- 
liams, who died about two years ago. 
He lived at Gateshead, and was a whole- 
sale tobacconist. He left everything to 
her by his will,” I explained, to show that 
I was not wholly ignorant of the lady’s 
affairs. 
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“How do you know?” enquired Mr. 
Booth. 

“She showed me a probate,” I replied. 
“T didn’t ask her, but when she requested 
me to accommodate her with that trifle of 
money, she volunteered to explain how 
she was situated.” 

“T see,” observed Mr, Booth, appar- 
ently impressed. 

“ Unfortunately the poor lady was left 
very badly off,” I went on, mollified by 
the.change in my friend’s manner, which 
was now more sympathetic, “and that is 
what now brings her up to town. She 
has a fixed belief that her husband, who 
seems to have been somewhat eccentric 
in his later days, deposited some money 
or securities at some bank in London or 
elsewhere.” 

“Has she any clue?” enquired Mr. 
Booth, manifestly interested. 

“Not that I know of. She is very 
reticent,” I replied. 

“She hasn’t asked your assistance 
then ?” said my friend. 

“No. Of course I should be pleased 
to help if I could,” I said, with a touch 
of defiance in my tone. 

Mr. Booth did not gainsay me this 
time ; either he was tired of the subject 
or else he perceived that I rather resented 
his interference. At all events he relapsed 
into one of those silent moods in which 
he was wont to indulge, and sat puffing at 
his pipe with his eyes fixed on the fire 
for the remainder of the evening, without 
joining in the general conversation which 
presently ensued as other guests strolled 
in. 

I was annoyed with him because I 
thought that his opinion of poor little 
Mrs. Williams was unreasonably pre- 
judiced and very unjust ; nevertheless, 
his warning was not quite thrown away 
upon me, for I determined to observe her 
with closer attention. The only result of 
this, however, was to convince me more 
firmly than ever of her absolute good- 
faith, though I confess that I began to 


realise that her refinement of speech 
and manner was partly assumed. In 
unguarded’ moments, she occasionally 
dropped an aspirate, and when she 
grew a little excited in speaking of her 
efforts to trace her husband’s missing 
estate, she sometimes made use of ex- 
pressions which were suggestive of a 
humble origin, 

But these slight solecisms were hardly 
perceptible, and of course a defective 
education is, at most, a misfortune. For 
the rest, she continued to interest me 
greatly and when, punctually on the ap- 
pointed day, she repaid me the ten 
pounds with many fervent expressions of 
gratitude, I could not forbear exulting 
over my friend. 

“ That is all right,” he said, laughingly, 
on hearing the news, but looking a little 


shame-faced, as I thought. ‘“ You 
needn’t tell her I gave you a friendly 
warning.” 


“ Of course not,” I replied, indignantly. 

“Any news about her husband’s 
property ?” he asked, carelessly. 

“None. She has looked up all his 
London friends, and done everything she 
can,” I answered. 

“Why doesn’t she advertise in the 
newspapers ?” 

“She did so more than a year ago in 
The Times and other journals. Have 
you anything to suggest?” I enquired, 
anxiously. 

“No. Don’t for goodness’ sake, my 
dear fellow, ask me to mix myself up in 
the lady’s affairs,” he said, with more tem- 
per than he usually displayed. “I would 
rather you didn’t even tell her you have 
consulted me about them.” 

I promised this the more readily be- 
cause I suddenly remembered having 
once suggested to Mrs. Williams that she 
should ask the advice of a friend of mine 
—having Mr. Booth in my mind—in her 
difficulty, and had been met by a decided 
and emphatic refusal. The incident had 
made no impression on me at the time, 
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but the idea now occurred to me that 
perhaps Mrs. Williams had guessed whom 
I referred to, and had been moved 
by resentment at the marked coldness 
which Mr. Booth always displayed to- 
wards her. 

I had assured him, quite truthfully, 
that Mrs. Williams had never asked me 
to assist her in her search, nor had I fore- 
seen that she would do so. But a few 
mornings afterwards, the youth who did 
the valeting of the male portion of the 
establishment, entered my room while I 
was shaving with an urgent message from 
the lady that she was’ waiting for me in 
the drawing-room, and would be obliged 
if I would descend there as soon as pos- 
sible. 

I found the little widow looking very 
pale and excited, with an open letter in 
her hand, which had arrived by the early 
post. Directly I appeared she flourished 
triumphantly a slip of blue paper, exclaim- 
ing eagerly : 

“See, Mr. Perkins, what I have re- 
ceived this morning! My sister, who is 
taking charge of my house at Gateshead, 
found it between the leaves of a book, 
L aswell’s Life of Johnson, which she took 
out quite by chance from the book-case 
in the dining-room. My poor husband 
was devoted to that work, and was con- 
stantly reading it during his illness. I 
am not much of a reader myself, and if it 
hadn’t been for my sister, the paper might 
have remained undiscovered for years.” 

While Mrs. Williams was thus breath- 
lessly explaining, I glanced at the docu- 
ment, which was a form of receipt or 
acknowledgment from Messrs. Drake, 
Crump & Co., Bankers, of Fleet Street, 
for a tin box deposited with them by her 
husband for safe custody on a specified 
date. 

“T congratulate you,” I replied, think- 
ing how attractive she looked in her ex- 
citement. “It is indeed a fortunate dis- 
covery.” 


“IT knew it! I was sure that he had 
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done something of the kind!” exclaimed 


Mrs. Williams, joyfully. ‘“ But he was 
very secretive about his affairs latterly— 
it became quite a mania with him—I 
shouldn't be surprised to find the box 
contains property of great value.” 

“ The receipt, I see, is dated about six 
months before your husband died,” I 
observed. 

“Yes. We were up in town then, 
staying in lodgings in Edwardes Square, 
Kensington,” replied Mrs. Williams, reflec- 
tively. “I brought him up to see a 
physician, though nobody suspected at 
the time the serious nature of his symp- 
toms. He used rrequently to go out 
alone; and I suppose he got the box 
from his brokers or from some lawyer.” 

“ Anyhow, he deposited it with Drake, 
Crump & Co.; there is no doubt about 
that,” I remarked, feeling quite carried 
away by the widow's satisfaction. “I sup- 
pose you will call upon them and claim it 
at once ?” 

“Yes, unless—I_ really feel quite 
ashamed to ask such a favour of you, Mr. 
Perkins —but I was going to say, unless 
you would mind calling upon them in the 
first instance ? The fact is, my little girl 
is not very well to-day, and besides, this 
delightful surprise has rather upset me ; 
my head aches dreadfully,” said Mrs. 
Williams, putting her white hand to her 
brow, but smiling bravely. 

“Oh! I shall be very pleased,” I 
answered, readily. “You had better give 
me the probate of your husband’s will. 
The bankers will probably want to see 
that.” 

“Certainly, I will go and fetch it. I 
am so very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Perkins,” said the widow, grasping my 
hand as she left the room. 

Our interview thus terminated. Mrs. 
Williams brought down the official parch- 
ment, and armed with this, I hastened 
after breakfast to call upon Messrs. Drake, 
Crump & Co., feeling quite interested and 
excited about the affair. I did not have 




















an opportunity of telling Mr. Booth of 
my errand ; he was late for breakfast, I 
remember, and I was impatient to be off 
so as to look in at the bank on my way to 
business. I merely mention this because, 
as will appear later, he afterwards blamed 
me for not having confided in him at 
this juncture. 

The banking establishment of Messrs. 
Drake, Crump & Co., was a small private 
concern which has long since’ been ab- 
sorbed by one of the big joint-stock 
undertakings. In those days its affairs 
were conducted in a dingy old house with 
barred windows about halfway down Fleet 
Street, in a leisurely, sleepy kind of way. 
The cashier’s office was in the front room, 
the staff consisting of only three or four 
elderly clerks, and on presenting my card 
I was ushered into a gloomy little apart- 
ment at the back, where sat a quaint 
white-headed old: gentleman in knee- 


SHE FLOURISHED TRIUMPHANTLY A SLIP OF BLUE PAPER, 








breeches, who was evidently one of the 
partners. 

“ Dear me! That is very strange,” he 
exclaimed, when I had explained my 
business. “ Mr. Williams is dead, is he ? 
Well, well, we were wondering ! We haven’t 
heard anything of him for quite along time.” 

“He has been dead more than two 
years,” I replied. 

“Two years, eh? Let me see,” he ob- 
served, as he rang a hand-bell upon the 
table. “Mr. Jameson,” he added, as a 
clerk appeared, “ when did we last -hear 
from Mr. John Williams ?” 

“‘ He has not drawn on his account for 
upwards of two years. His pass-book is 
here,” answered the Clerk. 

‘Oh! then he hada current account as 
well?” I exclaimed. 

“ A small one—yes,” replied the old 
gentleman. “What is the balance, Mr, 
Jameson ?” 
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“ About £130,” said the clerk. 
“You see, the pass-book being here, 
and the receipt for the box mislaid, his 
widow had no clue,” I explained, eagerly. 

“Quite so! Quite so! And this is the 
probate of his will, eh?” said the old 
gentleman, taking it up, and holding it 
close to his nose. 

“TI wonder you didn't see the advertise- 
ments in the papers,” I remarked. “ His 
widow knew he had property somewhere, 
and she advertised.” 

“‘ Extraordinary that they should have 
escaped us. We always keep a look-out,” 
said the old gentleman, glancing through 
the probate. “When did the advertise- 
ments appear?” 

‘T cannot tell you the date. 
liams will,” I answered. 

“ And you are a friend of the widow’s,” 
enquired the old gentleman, looking at me 
pretty keenly over his spectacles. 

** Yes.” 

“H’m! The probate seems all right. 
She is the sole executrix, I see. Of course, 
if she wants to withdraw the money and 
take away the box, she must attend in 
person. You can identify her, I suppose, 
and verify her signature ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Hem! You are Mr. John Perkins, of 
the Monarchy Insurance Office?” he said, 
scrutinising my card. “ Who is your pre- 
sent manager ?” 

“Mr. Middleton.” 

“To be sure. I have the pleasure of 
knowing him. Make him my compli- 
ments,” said the old gentleman, quaintly. 

“T will. I suppose Mrs. Williams can 
draw on the account, and have access 
to the box when she chooses?” I en- 
quired. 

“H’m! H’m! I see the testator was 
described in his will as of Gateshead,” said 
the old gentleman, doubtfully. “ That 
isn’t the address in our books.” 

“He lived there, and his widow lives 
there still,” I replied. “‘Mrs. Williams tells 
me that at the date of that deposit receipt 


Mrs. Wil- 
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they were residing in lodgings in Edwardes 
Square, Kensington.” 

“Quite right. That is the address he 
gave. Well, sir,” he added, replying to 
my former question ; “as everything seems 
satisfactory, if you will leave the probate 
for registration, and call here with the lady 
any time after twelve o’clock to-morrow, 
the box can be given up. Good morn- 
ing !” 

I was very pleased, for Mis. Williams’ 
saixe, to find that everything was straight- 
forward ; and the fact of there being a 
substantial sum of money to the dead 
man’s credit, which the widow evidently 
knew nothing about, would, I thought, be 
some compensation in case the coxtents 
of the box should turn out to be less valu- 
able than she anticipated. Later im the 
day, my chief, Mr. Middleton, surprised 
me by coming up to my desk at the office, 
and saying : ; 

“ Mr. Perkins, I have just answered an 
enquiry about you.” 

“An enquiry!” I exclaimed, rather 
startled. 

“Yes, from Messrs. Drake, Crump & 
Co., of Fleet Street. Have you some 
private business with them?” he asked, 
curiously. 

“ Not of my own, sir. A lady in whose 
affairs I am interested ——” 

‘“* All right, Mr. Perkins. I don’t wish 
to enquire details,” he said, smiling at my 
embarrassment. “1 was of course pleased 
to vouch for your respectability and in- 
tegrity.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I replied, secretly 
annoyed at the banker’s inquisitiveness. 

I now perceived that I had been of 
more service to Mrs. Williams than I had 
anticipated, having unconsciously acted 
as a sort of reference for her, and thereby 
saved her, perhaps, some little trouble 
with regard to identification. This gave 


an additional zest to the pleasure of being 
able to make such a satisfactory report to 
her on my return, and I am bound to say 
She 


that the widow was duly grateful. 

















overwhelmed me with expressions of 
thanks, and was really disposed to exag- 
gerate my small civility. I wrote a letter, 
at her request, to Messrs. Drake, Crump & 
Co., fixing an appointment with them for 
two o'clock on the following afternoon,and 
appending a specimen of Mrs. Williams’ 
signature ; and of course I rapidly agreed 
to accompany her. 

When I told Mr. Booth all this, he 
manifested considerable irritation which, 
in my surprise, I was foolish enough to 
attribute to a sort of jealousy, since I 
could imagine no other possible cause for 
his ill-humour. 

“What the deuce do you want to go 
meddling with this woman’s affairs for, 
Perkins ?” he said, sharply. 

“What harm have I done!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Harm! H’m! That remains to be 
seen,” he growled, puffing angrily at his 
pipe. 

“TI cannot understand your prejudice 
against this poor lady” I said, getting 
angry in my turn. 

“TI take no interest in her whatever,” 
said Mr. Booth. 

“That's no reason why I shouldn’t,” I 
retorted. 

“Oh! Go your own way, only remem- 
ber that I warned you,” said Mr. Booth, 
dismissing the subject with an impatient 
shrug. 

We might almost have quarrelled, but 
I was really more amused than angry, and 
my friend soon recovered his temper. 
Nothing more was said between us about 
Mrs. Williams, and I attached so little 
importance to Mr.: Baoth’s vague warn- 
ings, that it never even occurred to me to 
cancel the appointment I had made. 

Accordingly the next day, at two o’clock, 
I was waiting for the widow at the door of 
Messrs. Drake, Crump & Co.’s bank as 
arranged, and, being rather pressed to get 
back to my office, I began to grow im- 
patient as she did not appear. Ten, 
twenty, forty minutes passed without any 
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sign of her, and I was on the point of 
leaving, thinking the lady had made some 
mistake, when I suddenly espied her on 
the opposite side of the way, coming up 
the street from the direction of St. Paul’s. 
She looked pale and fatigued, and, as I 
hastened to her assistance, I saw her 
glance nervously over her shoulder at 
a slouching, white-bearded, ragged old 
beggar man who appeared to be follow- 


ing her. 

“What is the matter? Has anything 
happened?” I enquired. 

“Oh no! I lost my way, that’s all,” 


said Mrs. Williams, with a nervous laugh. 

“ Has that fellow been annoying you?” 
I asked, lowering my voice as the old 
beggar slunk by hurriedly. 

“That man! ” exclzimed Mrs. 
Williams, glancing after him, “Oh no! 
I hadn’t noticed him.” 

I gave her my arm, and escorted her 
across the crowded road into the bank. 
In the parlour at the back we found old 
Mr. Crump awaiting us, and on a side 
table was a good-sized tin box with Mrs. 
Williams’ name inscribed upon it on a 
paper label. 

“There it is,” exclaimed the widow, as 
her eyes sparkled. “I remember it now! 
I always wondered what had become of 
a 

“Have you the key, madam?” en- 
quired Mr. Crump, after greeting us with 
old-fashioned courtesy, and bowing very 
low to my companion. 

“T think so; at least I have one or two 
keys here, which I haven’t been able to 
account for,” said Mrs. Williams, pro- 
ducing her ‘purse eagerly. 

She selected one of the keys, and, cross- 
ing over to the box, succeeded in open- 
ing it immediately. I only had a glimpse 
of the contents before Mrs. Williams shut 
down the lid and relocked it ; and as they 
were done up in brown paper parcels or 
packages I could form no idea of their 
nature or value. 

“T have prepared a cheque so that you 
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can draw out the money if you wish,” said 
Mr. Crump. 

“Thank you,” replied Mrs. Williams, 
seating herself at his desk, and affixing her 
signature to the draft. 

“Will you take it in cash ?” asked Mr. 
Crump. 

“Yes, please. In notes and £20 in 
gold,” said the widow, with business-like 
promptitude, as she drew on her glove 
again. 

Mr. Crump :summoned a cashier, to 
whom he handed the draft, with the 
necessary directions, to which I added a 
request that the porter might be permitted 
to calla cab, During the absence of -the 
clerk, Mr. Crump observed, in course of 
conversation which naturally turned on 
the late Mr. Williams’ eccentric conduct 
with regard to his property : 

“ By the way, I’ve looked through the 
files of Zhe Times for the advertisement 
but I couldn’t find it.” 

“What advertisement?” enquired Mrs, 
Williams. 

“T understood from Mr. Perkins that 
you had advertised in the papers for in- 
formation about your husband’s missing 
estate,” said Mr. Crump, looking at me. 

“Oh, yes, so I did,” answered the 
widow, colouring slightly, 

“What was the date?” asked Mr. 
Crump. 

“ Really, I cannot at the moment 
recollect. I can send you a copy of it 
when I get back, if it is of any moment,” 
said Mrs. Williams, rather sharply. 

“It is of no consequence, of course,” 
replied the old gentleman, evidently per- 
turbed at seeing that the lady showed 
signs of resentment. “I merely asked 
out of curiosity.” 

Mrs. Williams appeared, from her 
manner, to resent Mr. Crump’s enquiry 
as insinuating some doubt upon the 
accuracy of her statement, but, fortunately, 
the return of the cashier with her money 
caused a welcome diversion. While she 
was stowing away the notes and gold in 








her purse, the cashier looked at me and 
said : 

“There is a cab at the door, sir.. Shall 
I ask the porter to carry the box down ?” 

“T think I can manage it; it is not 
heavy,” I replied, as I prepared to lift it. 

“T’ve. been thinking, Mr. Perkins,” 
said Mrs, Williams, reflectively, while 
putting her purse away, “that perhaps it 
would be wiser to leave the box here, for 
a day or two till I return to Gateshead. 
That is,” she added, turning to the old 
gentleman with her pleasantest smile, “if 
Mr. Crump will kindly allow me ?” 

“You are welcome to leave it, madam, 
——at your own risk,..of course,” replied 
Mr. Crump, a little, stiffly. 

“You see, I have nowhere to keep it 
while I am in town,” the lady explained. 
“It would be safer here.” ; 

“It is a little irregular, as you are-no 
longer a customer,” said Mr. Crump ; 
“ but still " 

“Oh! but if I find I can afford it I 
shall probably come to live in London, 
and in that case I should certainly keep 
my _ account here,” interrupted Mrs. 
Williams, graciously. 

“In any case I am very pleased to 
oblige you, madam,” said the old gentle- 
man, more politely. 

Though surprised that Mrs. Williams 
was able to restrain her curiosity about 
the contents of the box, it was obvious 
that her suggestion was; prudent, and, 
therefore, we left the box in chagge 
of the bank. Mr Crump bowed us 
out of his room very civilly, and the 
porter ushered us to the street door, in 
front of which was a four-wheeled cab. 
Just as we reached it the old grey-bearded 
beggar man, whom I had before noticed, 
rushed forward and obsequiously turned 
the handle. Mrs. Williams sprang lightly 
into the vehicle, and again, I thought, she 
glanced nervously at the cadging old 
rascal, , tie P 
“Here, you be off, my man,” I said to 


him, sharply. 























“HAS THAT FELLOW BEEN ANNOYING YOU?” I ASKED. 


“No, no! Here, my poor fellow, is 
something for you,” said Mrs. Williams, 
and before I could prevent her she put 
her hand over my shoulder and gave the 
beggar a sixpence. 

“You shouldn’t be so foolish,” I said, 
laughing, as the old fellow shuffled off 
with his prize. 

“Think of my good luck, Mr. Perkins,” 
laughed the widow. 

I gave the cabman the address of Elvira 
House, and lifted my hat to Mrs. Williams 
from the pavement as she drove away, 
little imagining that she would have left 
London before I returned in the evening. 
But so it happened, for when I reached 
Elvira House at the end of the day, I 
learnt that the widow had received a tele- 
gram an hour or so previously summoning 





her down to Bath on account of the illness 
of her mother. 

“She left many kind messages for 
you,” added Mrs. Nix, when she gave me 
the information. “She said she would 
write to you in the course of a day or two, 
She was dreadfully upset, poor thing, at 
the sad news.” 

“T did not even know she had a 
mother living,” I remarked. 

“You were the only person she con- 
fided in,” said Mrs. Nix, playfully. 

“TI suppose the little girl has gone 
too ?” I observed, a trifle abashed. 

“Yes. A sweet child. Everyone is 
so sorry to lose them. Mrs. Williams 
was a universal favourite,” said Mrs. Nix. 

This was evidently the case, to judge 
from the expressions of regret which weré 
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uttered at the dinner-table when her de- 
parture became generally known. We 
had rather a reduced company that even- 
ing, there being several vacant places. 
The Major had gone to attend some 
races at York, whither Mr. Booth was 
understood to have accompanied him ; 
and two or three of our guests were din- 
ing out. I was surprised to hear of my 
friend having yielded to the Major’s per- 
suasions, for when the latter had broached 
the subject of the expedition in the smok- 
ing-room on the previous evening, Mr. 
Booth had flatly refused the invitation. 
But horse-racing was a form of sport 
which seemed to possess extraordinary 
attractions for him ; and I supposed he 
had been partly influenced by the desire 
to keep his companion out of mischief. 

I must confess that I felt a little de- 
pressed at the widow's unexpected 
absence. It was quite untrue that I 
admired her, but her confidences had 
heightened my platonic regard, and her 
personality undoubtedly attracted me. 
I therefore awaited the promised letter 
with some impatience, and she was good 
enough not to leave me long in suspense, 
for by the next evening’s post I received 
from her the following epistle, dated from 
Lower Pultenay Street, Bath. 

My Dear Mr. PERKINS, 

** Alas ! my poor dear mother is dying! 
So shocking, and so totally unexpected! Of 


course I must remain by her side till the end, and 
she may yet linger for some weeks, the doctor 
says ! 

‘**IT hope Mrs. Nix gave you my message. I 
can never thank you sufficiently for all you kind- 
naas, dear Mr. Perkins, and yet I have a further 
favour to ask of you ! 

** You know what sick people are! I told my 
dear mother, who is perfectly conscious, about the 
lox at the bank. Nothing will satisfy her but to 
know what it contains, as she is anxious to be 
assured that my little girl and I are sufficiently 
provided for. 

** How I regret that I did not examine the con- 
tents.that day at the bank! And now, what am 
I todo? I dare not leave my poor mother, even 
for an hour. I wonder whether you would under- 
take a journey here and bing the box with you? 
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‘**T know it is foo much to ask, yet I have 
ventured to write to the bank to say that you 
might call. I am sure your kind heart will 
prompt you to do this if you possibly can.” 

**Yours most faithfully and sincerely, Dear 


Mr. Perkins,” 
** AMELIA WILLIAMS,” 


I ‘was rather startled by this request, 
and yet—well, in short, I decided to 
comply with it. I wonder at myself now ; 
most of us have experienced similar 
astonishment at past foolish actions. 

My chief objection, at the time, was 
that I could not very well get away from 
the office. However, on consulting a 
railway time-table, I found that Bath was 
a much more accessible place than I had 
imagined. A half-holiday would be all 
that I required, for I could travel down 
there and return the same evening. The 
next day was a Saturday, so that all the 
indulgence I need ask of my employers 
was a single hour in order that I might 
get to the bank before two o'clock to 
obtain the box. 

I therefore wrote immediately to Mrs. 
Williams to say that I would travel down 
by the train which left Paddington at 
3 o'clock, arriving at Bath at 5.15, and 
that I should return by the express which 
would bring me back to town about nine. 
[ had no reason for remaining at Bath, 
and I thought I might accomplish my 
journey before Mr. Booth came back. I 
think I must have had a vague idea of 
keeping my trip a secret, both from him 
and from the other guests, for I was a 
little sensitive of remarks which had been 
made about my attentions to the widow. 

{ duly carried out my programme ; the 
box was handed over to me at the bank 
without the slightest demur, in conse- 
quence of a letter they had received from 
Mrs. Williams; and I arrived at Bath 
punctually at the time named. I hired a 
fly, and drove straight to the widow’s 
address in Lower Pultenay Sireet, but the 
s-rvant who opened the door said, to my 
surpri-e, that the lady was out, and 
handed to me a brief pencilled note from 
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her, saying that she had been called 
away unexpectedly owing to her mother’s 
condition, and asking me to leave the 
box. 

“The poor old lady is not in the house, 
then,” I remarked, casually. 

“What old lady, sir?” enquired the 
girl, opening her eyes. 

“ Mrs. Williams’ mother. Do you know 
where she lives?” 

“No, sir, I don’t. Never heard her 
mention she had a mother here, in Bath, 
sir,” added the girl. 

“ But Mrs. Williams is in constant at- 
tendance upon her mother, who is dying,” 
I exclaimed. 

“Mrs. Williams has hardly left the 
house since she has been here, sir,” said 
the girl, evidently struck by my surprise. 
“She and her little girl went for a drive 
in a fly about an hour ago. I don’t know 
where they went to. She said if a gentle- 
man came and left a tin box, I was to 
take great care of it.” 

“Did Mrs. Williams say when she 
would return?” I enquired, with an uneasy 
feeling. 

“She said I was to have tea ready at 
six o'clock, sir,” replied the girl, glancing 
back at the clock. 

“‘T will come in and wait,” I said, with 
sudden resolution, as I stepped inside the 
hall. 

The servant, whose good faith was 
manifest, ushered me into a neat parlour, 
and then left me, after again asseverating, 
in answer to pressing enquiries, that Mrs. 
Williams was certainly not in attendance 
on an invalid. Indeed, it was impossible 
to doubt, from the girl’s detailed account 
of the widow’s movements since her 
arrival in Bath, that the story of the dying 
mother was a complete fiction. 

I felt very much like a person who has un- 
expectedly received a douche of cold water. 
At first sight it seemed as though the story 
had been merely a device to work upon my 
feelings in order to induce me to bring 
the box down to Bath. Even so, how- 
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ever, it was extraordinary behaviour on 
Mrs. Williams’ part to absent herself just 
at the hour of my arrival. She had 
evidently counted upon my leaving the 
box, and returning at once to London, as 
I had planned ; but why this sudden re- 
luctance to meet me, to say nothing of 
the ungrateful discourtesy ? 

I grimly resolved to await an explana- 
tion, and when I recalled to mind that 
Mrs. Williams had given the alleged 
illness of her mother as an excuse for a 
hurried departure from Elvira House, my 
mystification increased. The repeated 
warnings of Mr. Booth rose unpleasantly 
to my mind, and 1 had worked myself 
into a state of mingled indignation and 
resentment, when a ring at the street dcor 
bell announced, as I imagined, the return 
of Mrs. Williams. 

I awaited her with considerable trepida- 
tion, for I felt that my position was both 
painful and embarrassing. I heard the 
servant respond to the summons, and the 
next moment the room door was thrown 
open, and who should walk in but—Mr. 
Booth ! 

I started, and stared at him as though 
I had seen a ghost; while he seemed 
equally surprised at seeing me, though 
he recovered himself quickly. He glanced 
at the box on the table, and his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Hullo! I thought you were at York 
I gasped. 

“ And I thought you were in London,” 
he said, smiling at my astonishment. 

“T’m waiting to see Mrs. Williams,” I 
explained. 

“ She’s a very clever little woman,” he 
said emphatically. ‘‘ You came down by 
the 5.15 train, I suppose, with that ?” 

Ta. 

“While she, to put me off the scent, 
seeks to lead me a wild goose chase, so 
as to leave the coast clear,” he added, 
nodding his head. 

“TI found a note from her asking me to 
leave the box,” I said resentfully. 
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“Yes. She didn’t mean to be impolite 
to you,” said Mr. Booth, slyly. “The 
fact is, she has been so closely shadowed 
that if she had stayed at home for you, 
your arrival with the box would have 
been noticed. 1 suspected a trick, 
though I must own that my calling here 
in her absence was nothing short of an in- 
spiration,” he added with great satisfaction. 
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We had better clear. out before she 
returns.” 

“But the box belongs to Mrs. Wil- 
liams !” I exclaimed, horrified. 

“Well, it does and it doesn’t! Ill 
explain going along. Meanwhile, pos- 
session is nine points of the law,” he 
said, putting the box under his arm and 
moving to the door. 
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1 STARED AT HIM AS IF I HAD SEEN A GHOST. 


“Perhaps you'll kindly explain it all,” 
I exclaimed, with a show of indignation 
which was intended to disguise my in- 
creasing confusion. 

“Not now,” he said, coolly taking pos- 
session of the box, “unless you want 
an awkward scene with the woman 
which might end in my having to 
call in the police. In that case, my 


friend, you would figure somewhat un- 
pleasantly before the public, as an in- 
nocent accomplice in an awkward affair. 


I was scared by the suggestion of a 
public scandal, and I had complete faith 
in my friend. I, therefore, put on my 
hat and followed him, and by rushing 
through the streets until we met a fly 
which drove us at full speed to the 
station, we just contrived to catch the 
6.5 train back to town as it was begin- 
ning to move away. 

“Well ?” I enquired eagerly, as soon as 
I had recovered my breath. 

We had, fortunately, and quite by 




















WE HAD SECURED AN EMPTY FIRST-CLASS COMPARTMEN”™. 


chance, secured an empty first-class com- 
partment. Mr. Booth was leaning back 
with an air of calm triumph, lighting a 
cigar, with his feet resting on the tin 
box 

“Mrs. Williams,” he said quietly, “is 
the wife of an accomplished forger and 
swell-mobsman, who is at present under- 
going the felicity of fourteen years penal 
servitude.” 

‘“‘ The wife!” I gasped. 

“Yes; his real name is Bolton, but he 
called himself Williams among other, 
aliases. In that name he opened an 
account at Drake’s Bank, and deposited 
the box, a few months before he was 
arrested.” 

“It was her husband’s property then?” 
I exclaimed, slightly relieved. 

“It contains the proceeds of a very 
ingenious robbery in Hatton Garden. 
He was known to have hidden a good 
bit away somewhere, but he kept his 
mouth shut, and the police were non- 


plussed. So was his clever little wife, 
whose ingenuity and pluck | can’t help 
admiring.” 

“Didn't he tell her?” I enquired, 
interested in spite of my unenviable 


’ feelings. 


“Yes; but she couldn’t get at it. It 
was lodged at the bank in the name of 
Williams for safety, and she dared not 
claim it. But she bided her time, and 
at length she heard of the death of a 
Mr. john Williams at Gateshead, which 
showed her husband’s prudence in having 
adopted a common name. Of course, 
this was her opportunity. The dead man, 
a complete stranger, was made to repre- 
sent the actual depositor, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams pretended to be the widow.” 

“ How did she get hold of the probate 
of another man’s will?” I asked. 

“Probably bribed the clerk of the 
solicitor who had the custody of it. You 
see, probates are no good when once 
an estate is wound up. This one was 
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probably kicking about the office, and 
wouldn’t be missed.” 

“What of the real Mrs. 
Gateshead ?” 

‘She is dead.” 

“‘ And the advertisements said to have 
been inserted in the papers ?” 

“All a lie. There were no advertise- 
ments. My dear fellow, she made you 
serve her purpose beautifully,” laughed 
Mr. Booth. 

“It was very unfriendly of you not 
to have given me a hint,” I exclaimed, 
furiously indignant. 

“ My dear Perkins, didn’t I warn you 
over and over again ? ” 

“Yes, but you didn’t tell me what you 
knew.” 

“Because at first I knew absolutely 
nothing. I simply mistrusted her from 
a kind of instinct. But when you told 
me the woman’s story I went round to 
Scotland Yard, where I have a friend,” 
said Mr. Booth, delicately flicking the 
ash from his cigar with his little finger, 
“and was shown some photographs. 
That same evening you told me you had 
been to the bank on her behalf. You 
may remember that 1 was annoyed with 
you?” 

“Even then you might have been 
more explicit,” I replied angrily. 

‘“* Well, the fact is, my dear Perkins, as 
you had already committed yourself, I 
couldn’t resist the temptation of under- 
taking this little coup. You played into 
my hands as it were. But there is no 
harm done,” he added, laughing at my 
discomfiture. “It is entirely a private 
venture of my own, carried out single- 
handed.” 

“Why didn’t she take the box away 
from the bank that day?” I enquired, 
after a sulky silence. 

“Because she discovered she was 
being watched,” replied Mr. Booth, with 
imperturbable good-humour. ‘‘Do you 
remember an old grey-bearded man ?” 

“Yes.” 


Williams of 
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“She spotted him, and that sent he: 
out of London.” 

“You followed, I suppose ? ” 

* Yes ; I knew she would contrive to 
get the box sent down to her. I thought 
she would probably have it brought down 
by one of the bank messengers. I neve- 
thought she would have the cheek to og 
Mr. Booth checked himself abruptly, 
evidently out of consideration for my 
feelings ; then, after puffing at his cigar 
for a few moments, he added in a con- 
ciliatory tone, ‘‘You mustn’t mind, my 
dear fellow. Only two people besides 
yourself will ever have even a suspicion 
of how it has all come about. / shan’t 
tell, and you may be sure se won't.” 

“You forget the grey-bearded man,” I 
groaned despondently. 

“True! Yes, I forgot him,” said Mr. 
Booth, smiling ; “ but I’ll answer for his 
discretion as I would for my own.” 

“T wouldn’t have had it happen for a 
thousand pounds!” I exclaimed in deep 
dejection, after we had travelled for 
twenty miles in complete silence. 

Mr. Booth looked at me for a few 
moments with friendly concern; then he 
leant forward and touched me lightly on 
the arm. 

“ My dear fellow, since it Aas happened, 
I can offer you half the sum you mention 
as compensation. 

““What do you mean ?” 

“The owner of the property in this box 
will no doubt be glad to pay me £500 as 
a reward. I am sufficiently repaid by the 
satisfaction of having accomplished a very 
neat job, entirely off my own bat. As a 
matter of fact, I owe my success entirely 
to you.” 

‘Thanks, no! I’m not a detective,” I 
interrupted, more rudely I dare say than I 
was conscious of. 

“At least let me offer you a little 
memento to hang on your watch chain.” 
he said, wincing at the rebuff but not the 
least resenting it. 

He produced as he spoke, from his 
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pocket, a six-penny piece, and handed it 
to me. 

“* What is this?” I asked. 

“The identical coin which the fair 
widow bestowed upon the grey-bearded 
beggar,” he replied 

“How did you come by it, then?” [ 
asked. 

But Mr. Booth only smiled, and I then 
recollected how he had boasted that he 
had managed his part of the business 
single-handed. 
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I have only to add that though my 
friend always declared that the “widow” 
did not entertain the least suspicion of 
his identity, she never came to Elvira 
House again, nor even wrote a line of 
remonstrance or enquiry to me; and as 
I have heard nothing whatever from that 
day to this, I conclude she made no com- 
plaint but accepted philosophically her 
bitter disappointment, probably consider- 
ing herself lucky to have escaped worse 
consequences. 
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London Police Court, 10.30 a.m. One or 
two vare-headed policemen lounge tn stalls ; 
reporter in stage-box adjusts his carbonic 
baper ; stout usher with pen over ear pre- 
pares to introduce applicants. Crowd for 























“AND THEY CALL THIS 'APPY ENGLAND. THE OME 
OF THE FREE.” 







pit not yet admitted. Magistrate, genial 
youngish person, enters. 

MAGISTRATE (éreezi/y). Morning! 
morning! Now then, Barton, let’s have 
the applications. Many of them ? 

(Seats himself on chair, and crosses legs 
comfortably.) 

User. Only a few, your worship. 
Plenty of the fair sect as usual. (Zo door- 
way) Come along, ma’am, you first. 

(Dusty lady in crape bonnet with baid 
Jur hand-bag enters.) 
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BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


ERNEST GOODWIN. 











Dusty Lapy. Good morning, your 
worship, its queer sort of weather we're 
‘aving, isn’t it, and it does somehow play 
the very—well, (apo/ogetically) I was going 
to say devil, but I musn’t—with my poor 

chest, and if I get anything the leastest 

bit—— 

UsHER (persuasively). Now, tell the 
magistrate what you want, there’s a 
good soul. 

Dusty Lapy (co/dly). Pardon me, 
young man. (Shivers with pride.) Vm 
addressing myself to the judge, xof to 
you. Speak when you're spoke to is 
what my poor mother used to say, and 
a very good motto it is, too, and 





UsHer. Never you mind about 
mottoes. Put your question to his 
worship. 


Dusty Lapy. Well, me lord, what 

I wanted to ask was this. I want a 

summons against a person—lI can’t 

call her a woman—she’s nothing more 
or less than a person—and she’s been 
taking my character away like anything 
and (danging witness-box with dilapi- 
dated hand-bag) I’m going to put a stop 
to it if I ’ave to go to the ’Ouse of 

Lords to do it. 

MAGISTRATE. 
saying ? 

Dusty Lapy (indignant). What hasn’t 
she been saying you ought to ask. | 
can assure you, sir—I mean, your 
honour, the words that woman puts 
her tongue to I wouldn’t lower meseif 
by repeating (shocked). J never knew 
there was such language till I ’eard her 
start. And I’ve made up my mind 
that I won’t stand it any longer, and 
so long ‘as there’s a law left in Eng- 
land 


What has she been 





What is the other 


MAGISTRATE. 
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woman’s name? (Lusty lady gives infor- 
mation with a snap.) 

SERGEANT (stepping forward). Pardon 
me, your worship. Both parties been 
here before. Live in the same house, and 
always slanging each other. This old 
lady’s rather the worse of the two. 

Dusty Lapy (explosively). Oh, you 
adjective liar. I’ve never in all me life 

MAaAGIstTRATE (sternly). Go away at 
once. Den’t come before me _ with 
your .quarrels, or else I shall punish the 
whole lot of you. 

Dusty Lapy (ditterly, gathering up bag 
and parcel). And they call this ’appy 
England, the ome of the free. If any- 
body asks me, I should say it was the —— 

UsHER (definitely). Now, then! Tell 
‘em outside. Next please. Come along, 
miss. 

(Bonnetless, breathless damsel enters.) 

BREATHLESS DamseL. You'll pardon 
me, your worship, takin’ up your time, 
but my landlady wants to get rid of me 
and I don’t want to leave where I am 
because 

MAGISTRATE. What is her reason ? 

BREATHLESS DaMSEL. Gaud in ’Eaven 
only knows, your worship, I’m sure / 
don’t. /’ve always been amyble enough 
with the woman, and lent her a tea-cup 
when she’s wanted it and all that, but 
(vaguely) somehow she’s took a dislike to 
me, and now nothing will satisfy her but 
that I must go, and it’s very ‘ard—— 

MAGISTRATE. Sure there’s no reason ? 

BREATHLESS DamsEL. Well, sir, Z 
should be the first to acknowledge if there 
was the leastest cause, but——— 

MacistrRate (sharply). Have you paid 
up your rent ? 

BREATHLESS DamMsEL. Asa matter of 
fact (frankiy), | ama bit behind ’and, sir, 
with me rent; there’s about two months 
and a ’alf owing—not more, Ill take my 
solim oath, and she ought to know the 
money’s right enough because—— 

MacIstTRATE (deliberately). If you don’t 
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pay your rent, my good woman, she can 
turn you out, and you deserve it. Go 
along. 

(Breathless damsel goes along grumbling. 
Confused man with slight hiccough enters.) 

CoNnFUSED Man. I want word of ’vice, 
your worship, “bout this wife of mine. 
She’s very orty in her manners and she 
don’t give me—hic—no peace at ’ome and 
she’s always gassin about her Uncle This 
and her Aunt That, and I’ve got jest bout 
tired of it, and what a frenermine suggest’ 
was that I might get a—hic—sepration 
p’raps and 

MAGISTRATE. Nonsense ! 
are not granted for things like that. 
you drink ? 

CONFUSED MAN. Well—I like me glass 
as well’s anyone and 

MAGISTRATE (with candour). You look 
it. Be off and keep sober, and work hard 
and make the best you can of it. I should 
say it was your fault principally. 

CONFUSED MAN (complaining to Usher, 
sotto voce). And this is what you get by 
coming to ask word of ‘vice. If I'd 
known that ’pon me soul if I’d—— 

UsHek. That'll do. Shunt! 

(He shunts. Large muscular Irish lady 
arrives.) 

Ir1sH Lapy. I'll trouble ye to make 
seme anquiry concerning me husband, 
sorr. The little blaiguard left home— 
and a good home it’s always been for him, 
the scoundrel—last Tuesday week, and 
I’ve niver set eyes on the hoombug since. 
(Hits ledge of witness-box very hard.) His 
name’s Samuel, but he’s a coward and a 
heartless man for all that, and I don’t 
suppose I’ll ever see him again and—— 
(weeps, and rubs her eyes with torn apron). 

MaGIstTRATE (&ind/y). Come, come, my 
good woman, cheer up. I dare say it’s 
not so bad as all that. We'll get the 
reporter to mention it, and it may lead to 
his discovery. 

Ir1isH Lapy. His discovery? Be gor, 
if he’s discovered I’ll—I’ll whipe the floor 
I'll teach him to go off and 
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with him. 





“TM ONLY A POOR WAKE IRISHWOMAN, BUT WHEN I GET EXCITED I CAN MAKE ME 
MARRUK AS WELL AS ANYONE.’ 


leave me an onprotected married woman, 
with a brother in the army out at Cawnpore, 
and a sister kaping a dirty greengrocer’s 
shop in Hoxton. ( With increasing vigour.) 
I’ \earn him, I say, to 

MAGISTRATE (suave/y). Perhaps we had 
better not mention that. Give a full 
description of him to this gentleman 
(waves to reporter) and let us see if it 
has any result. 

Ir1sH Lapy. Ye'll want no description 
of him, sorr. He’s a little five foot two 
atom of a man, and I'd niver have married 
him if it hadn’t been for his carneying 


ways, and if he’s dead—(7weeps)—I'll give 
him the three pun ten funeral at West 
Ham, and (with a return to explosive 
manner) if he’s living I'll break every 
bone in his dirty little body. 

MAGISTRATE. Had he any marks by 
which he can be identified ? 

Irish Lapy. Had he anny marruks? 
Be gor, ye may well ask that! (Zxu/- 
tantly.) 1 gave him some marruks just 
before he wint away that'll last him for a 
few weeks. (With increased satisfaction.) 
I’m only 4 poor wake Irishwoman, but 
when I get excited, and there’s a good 
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shtick handy, I can make me marruk as 
well as anyone. . ‘He'd-a scar over his eye; 
he’d wan on 

MAGISTRATE (40 Usher). Let her tell 
the reporter all about it. (folitely to 
trish lady.) hope you will succeed in 
finding your husband. 
"frisH: Lapy. If I don’t (weeps again) 
’l—T'll: be a lone; miserable woman 
(sniffs) for the rest of me natural life. 
He was ‘the only man I ever lost me 


“SEEPOSING I WAS TO GO SO FAR AS TO GIVE YOU 
A CLIP SIDE THE HEAD. 

hearrut to, and now to think that he’s 
gone from me sight like a 

(Goes across to reporter's box. 
getic old man presents himself.) 

ApOoLocEtic. I shan’t take more than 
half-a-second, sir, (Magistrate sighs) well 
not for more than two seconds, anyway. 
This was what I wanted to ask, sir, if 
you don’t mind paying attention, just for 
one moment. 


Apolp- 
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MAGISTRATE. Well, well ! 

APOLOGETIC. ‘Seeposing I was to meet 
you in the street, and I was to stop you 
and ask you for money that you owed me, 
and you got abusive and told me to go 
to—— 

MAGISTRATE. What does this refer to ? 

APOLOGETIC (protesting). No, no. You 
must let me explain it me own way or else 
we shall ‘never get on well together. 
Furthermore (with elaborate care), further- 
more, seeposing I was to catch hold of 
you by the collar of your coat and give 
you a jolly good shaking—see ?—should 
I be breaking the law ? 

MAGISTRATE. Have you done this to 
anybody ? 

APOLOGETIC. And, seeposing I was to 
go so far as to give you a clip side the 
head and tell you just what I thought of 
you, should I be liable—— 

MAGISTRATE. But, my good man, do 
stop. Am I to understand that you have 
done this ? 

APOLOGETIC. Oh no, sir. 

MAGISTRATE. But you think of doing 
it to some one ? 

APpoLocetic. No (vaguely), I can’t say 
that exactly. I only thought it would be 
nice to know in case at any time—— 

MAGISTRATE. Listen! You mustn’t 
catch hold of people’s collars, and you 
mustn’t hit them. 

USHER (urgently). Come on, Guv’nor. 

ApoLocetic. That’s a// I wanted to 
know, thank you. I don’t want any 
further information; I only wanted just 
to find out how the law actually stood, 
so that if it should by chance happen 
that—— 

UsHER. Oh, get on. You'll jaw away 
all the morning if you’re not careful. (Zo 
Magistrate.) That’s the lot, your wor- 
ship. 

MAGISTRATE (with feeling). 
goodness ! 


Thank 
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OME twenty odd volumes are 
at my side, a chaos of fiction, 
fact, and those various com- 
binations of both which go 

to the making of literature. Out of this 
chaos to make a world !—a world of five 
thousand words. If it takes all sorts to 
make a world, as they say, I should be 
happy, for here indeed are all sorts with a 
vengeance. I will begin with the novels. 
I confess that, with the exception of the 
novels of two or three great novelists, 
nothing bores me so painfully as the 
reading of novels. The fact saddens 
me, for all great men have been great 
readers of novels. When Mill’s house- 
maid burned the manuscript of Zhe 
French Revolution, Carlyle solaced him- 
self with Captain Marryat. Mr. Gladstone 


has made the fortune of innumerable 


tenth-rate novelists, and Mr. Balfour 
would not be such a force in the 
House were it not for his appetite 
for bad novels. Well, I cannot help 
it! I must be content to be great, or 
little, in my own way; and my way is to 
avoid the average novel as I would avoid 
every other long-winded, not to say 
flatulent, form of human _ expression. 
Length in literature is only justified by 
depth. There is no excuse for it in 
fiction but subtlety of character-drawing, 
or such constant rip-rap of incident as we 
find in Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth. 
Guy de Maupassant and Rudyard Kip- 
ling have lived in vain if the tired re- 
viewer may not take advantage of their 
new formulz for the expression of human 
drama. Is there any story, any charac- 
ter, I ask myself, among the five novels 
before me which Mr. Kipling could not 
have told or depicted in a dozen or so 
pages? I’m afraid there isn’t-—with per- 
haps one exception, and that is Zhe 
Wood of the Brambles (Lane), by Mr. 


Frank Mathew. This book carries the 
rare stamp of a temperament. It is true 
that the temperament is an expansive 
one, as one expects the Irish temperament 
to be. In fact Mr. Mathews’ temperament 
is expansive to the tune of some 460 
pages. Of literary law and order he is 
as careless as his countrymen are apt to 
be. His story is as straggling and form- 
less as the wood of brambles from which 
it takes its title, or as one of those inter- 
minable Irish epics in which, declares the 
Irish Literary Society, lies buried the 
greatest poetical treasures in the world. 
I never knew a man take so long to tell 
a short story, and yet, oddly enough, I 
wouldn’t have minded if Zhe Wood of the 
Brambles had been twice as long, which 
is saying a very great deal indeed. The 
charm of Mr. Mathews’ book is mainly 
in its atmosphere—and you need a good 
deal of space for a satisfactory atmo- 
sphere. He brings you a whole world, 
the quaint, pathetic, and yet noble and 
gallant world of Ireland at the end of 
the last century ; and he draws several 
types of that world with a sure and sym- 
pathetic hand. His vivid picture of old 
four-bottle Sir Malachi makes the first 
part of his book by far the most striking. 
But, as example is better than precept, 
quotation is more convincing than criti- 
cism, so here is a page of Sir Malachi : 

“ Sir Malachi and his visitors spent the 
mornings on horseback, and most of their 
other hours in the dining-room ; for no- 
body used the bedrooms much, as it was 
always considered more sociable to sleep 
at the table or under it ; and the dinner 
began at four; and was followed by sip- 
ping claret, till supper at nine would g-ve 
the signal for drinking. The servants 
were sent away about midnight, after they 
had loaded the sideboard ; and my grand- 
father finished his four bottles a sitting, 
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even in his age, but the memory of the 
feats of his youth is lost to his country, 
for the tales are incredible. Certain it is 
that the footmen going into the room, in 
the fresh hours, would find Sir Malachi 
scber and singing at the head of the table. 
Often then I was roused by his singing 
and his calls for the chorus. If there was 
no answer, because his friends were limp 
in their chairs, or stretched at ease on the 
carpet, he gave the chorus himself; and 
then, while the servants awoke the others, 
or carried away obstinate sleepers by the 
head and the heels, he would stride out 
to the hall, and clap his three-cornered 
hat on the back of his wig, and saunter 
off to the farm with the dogs; and I 
would turn on the pillow in my narrow 
bedroom, and doze, as his song died in 
the distance and blended with the barks 
and the drowsy lowing of cattle.” 

Here is another glimpse of Sir Malachi, 
and of the manner in which the old Irish 
nobleman used to travel en prince : 


“Tn spite of all his extravagance in the 
dining-room, he used to be thrifty and 


was hard with his tenants. It was true he 
made a show when he journeyed with his 
throng of retainers in their moth-eaten 
liveries; but he had to do that, for a 
traveller of pretension would take enough 
wine and lemons and food for himself and 
the strangers he might meet, and perhaps 
bedding besides, as the only thing that was 
sure to be good upon the road was the 
whiskey, and the fare at the inns would be 
hardly fit forthe servants. Noone looked 
for more than a shelter and a fire and a 
drop of whiskey at an inn by the road, see- 
ing that there was nothing to pay for the 
room, because the landlord would scorn 
to put a trifle like that in a bill, if a gentle- 
man had ordered his servants to drink 
heavily for the good of the house. That 
was a duty the servants would perform with- 
out flinching. Of course, a traveller paying 
nothing for his room would be bound to 
enrich the inn by his fees and to lavish 
gold for the liquor. The bill was paid by 
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the servant who had the purse ; and it was 
seldom a master was so mean as to look 
at it. But Sir Malachi would examine the 
bill, as soon as he was away on the road ; 
and if it was more absurdly unjust than 
usual, he was careful to shun that house 
for the future. He was able to fling a 
penny with a look that would make every 
one believe it was gold. I used to see 
the beggars pick up his bounty with un- 
limited blessings; and then gape aghast 
at the coin, as if they fancied the Devil 
had transformed it to copper.” 

To experts in the history of Irish 
rebellion no doubt the book will have 
interest chiefly for the characteristic 
picture it gives of the odd parody of the 
French Revolution which was enacted in 
the “ Republic of Ireland” towards the 
end of the iast century. Here is a 
charming glimpse of a “ Tribunal of the 
People ” : 

“A man was begging for mercy. He 
was one of my tenants, Joicey of the Farm 
on the Hill, a sturdy man with red hair. 
I scarcely knew him, because he was so 
altered and hoarse. 

“For the merciful God’s sake,’ he 
was crying, ‘gentlemen, be changin’ your 
verdict. Though I am an Orangeman, 
that is all I have done. I appeal to the 
gentlemen shtandin’ by to declare I was 
friendly and honest, an’ hurt nobody 
durin’ the nine years I was yonder. I 
appeal to you, General Harragan, wasn’t 
I your friend an’ good neighbour ?’ 

“*VYou were, Tom, you were,’ said 
Shamus, who was one of the judges. 

““*Didn’t I save your brother when he 
was in prison for killin’ Prancin’ Dromeen 
at the fightin’, although he never hit him 
at all ?’ 

*** You did, dear, you did,’ said Shamus 
soothingly. 

“* Didn’t I sit up wid you, when you 
were down with a heavy load of the 
fever?’ 

** *Vou did, dear,’ said Shamus, ‘an’ you 
are the fitter to die.’ 
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“Joicey was dragged away by the rebels. 

“*What’'ll we do with him, Captain?’ 
said a fellow to Shamus. 

“* Pike him, Agra.’” 

Nothing succeeds nowadays like local 
colour. Witness Barrie, Ian Maclaren, 
Crockett, Hall Caine, Kipling, Gilbert 
Parker, and Thomas Hardy, to recall no 
others, and not to speak of wicked 
Russians and Scandinavians. To ihe 
latterday novelist it is a misfortune to be 
born a plain Englishman. It is so easy 


same name. Indeed, that poor “ Mrs. 
Tregaskiss’s” life lay all remote from 
books and those various “ civilising” in- 
fluences which no doubt had helped to 
give her that tiresome “‘ neurotic” tem- 
perament of hers, so out of colour amid 
the cattle-ranches and sheep-farms of her 
unadopted home. Her husband was the 
usual Viking sort of man, six foot odd, 
fourteen stone or so, and blond, that wins 
one’s sympathies in the new woman novel. 
He drank more than was good for him- 

self ef suis, it 








ts 


is true, but he 
was no bad 
sort after all, 
and there 
cameat length 
a moment in 
Mrs. Tregas- 
kiss’s life 
(near the end 
of the third 
volume, need 
I say ?) when 
“she began to 
wonder dimly 
whether, in 
truth, there 
were depths 
in poor Tre- 
gaskiss’s na- 








“iE SWEEPS ALONG UNDER THE OVERHANGING FOLIAGE.” 


FROM “‘IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME.” BY F. V. KIRBY (BLACKWOOD). 


to be famous if you are Welsh, or other- 
wise outlandish. And now, of course, is 
the very moment for a South African novel. 
Will Miss Olive Schreiner oblige? I re- 
gret that I have no South African novel 
among my five. The nearest I can offer 
is a really fine story of Australian life 
by Mrs. Campbell Praed, entitled J/rs. 
Tregaskiss (Chatto & Windus). Mrs. 
Tregaskis, of “The Caxton Head,” Hol- 
born, the famous bookseller, asks me to 
state that she spells her name with only 
one ‘“s,” and has no connection with 
Mrs. Campbell Praed’s creation of the 


ture which 
she had ne- 
ver sounded.” 
Woman has long prated of her “in- 
stincts” as endowments superior to 
the masculine intellect, and in that, 
no doubt, she has been well inspired, 
yet she never seems to reflect that 
there are men, too, with similar “ in- 
stincts,” great, tender, quivering centres 
of nerves, who are poor hands at 
fine phrases and the customary pretty 
ways of sentimental expression—yet, like 
the lady in the music-hall poem, they 
“get there all the same,” get there, 
indeed, ever so much more certainly, and 
sometimes tragically, than their superior 
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little lyrical wives. Tregaskiss was one of 
these poor dumb animals of men, and I 
don’t think one could go far wrong in 
saying that the difference between the 
real, instinctive, elemental love, and the 
showy sentimental love of the “new 
woman,” is truly, if roughly, illustrated by 
the difference between his love for the 
wife who despised him, and her love for 
Dr. Geneste. What is the difference 
between the New Woman and the True 
Woman ?—between the Eternal Feminine 
and the Woman of the Moment? I give 
it up, but this is Mrs. Campbell Praed’s 
contribution to the problem : 

“She is an odd study, the modern 
woman—a queer mixture of sensuousness 
and cold-bloodedness, and of idealism 
and hard-and-fast logic; of morbid nerve- 
tissue and ferocious determination not to 
knock under.” 

Fru Laura Markholm Hansson dis- 
cusses the subject at much greater length, 
though hardly to better advantage, in her 
book on Modern Women (Lane), which 
Miss Hermione Ramsden has just trans- 
lated with no little skill. Fru. Markholm 
Hansson is the husband—I mean_ the 
wife—of the Swedish author, Ola Hans- 
son, whose Ofeg’s Ditties our “ George 
Egerton” has translated: She is evi- 
dently a “new journalist” of the 
“advanced” sensational type, with a 
good deal of intelligence and some in- 
sight, and with a plentiful dispiay of the 
cheap jewellery of literary expression. 
Her opening sentence is a triumph of the 
oracular, and this is the way she writes of 
“ Keynotes ” : “‘ The early blossoms of the 
cherry-tree shudder beneath the cold rain 
which has burst their scales,—-this 
shudder is the deepest vibration in Mrs. 
Egerton’s book.” She may well ask in the 
next sentence, “‘ What is the subject ?” 
As a philosopher she ranks with the 
“‘theosophical” order of mind, she is up 
in pseudo-science, is a little hysterical, 
and a 4itt/e vulgar. She takes six women 
as her types: “ The Learned Woman — 
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Sonia Kovalevsky”; ‘Neurotic Key- 
notes—George Egerton” ; “‘ The Modern 
Woman on the Stage—Eleonora Duse” ; 
“The Woman Naturalist — Amalie 
Skram”; “A Young Girl’s Tragedy— 
Marie Bashkirtseff”; “The Woman’s 
Right’s Woman—A. Ch. Edgren-Leffler.” 
From these examples, however, she en- 
deavours to deduce a principle to which 
one cannot expect the masculine mind to 
take exception, the law, briefly stated, 
that Woman cannot do without Man. 
“There is,” she says, “only one point I 
should like to emphasise in these six types 
of modern womanhood, and that is the 
manifestation of their womanly feelings. I 
want to show how it asserts itself in spite 
of everything—in spite of the theories 
on which they built their lives, in spite of 
the opinions of which they were the 
teachers, and in spite of the success which 
crowned their efforts. -” One hears 
a good deal in Fru Hansson’s book of the 
huge Viking husband “so loved, and yet 
so wearisome,” and the little wild-cat of a 
wife that pets and despises him at the 
same time—and one marvels at the cour- 
age which inspires a writer to make such 
confident generalisations. Fru Hansson 
says that the average woman 1s the “ Key- 
notes” woman, the woman with the wild- 
cat in her. Of course it may be so, and 
maybe the average woman is a sphinx 
whom the average man is too dull to un- 
derstand ; yet, if so, she certainly keeps 
her secret with remarkable success. Most 
men, I fancy, would be glad to find the 
women possessing this wonderful “ wild- 
ness.” But, unfortunately, it is just this 
touch of “wildness” that most women 
lack. The average woman is hopelessly 
tame. She has no sport in her. Fru 
Hansson has a happy knack of hitting off 
a personality or a characteristic in a phrase 
or two, but whether she is always to be 
relied upon is another: matter. For ex- 
ample, she speaks of one of “George 
Egerton’s” women sitting “like a true 
Englishwoman, with her fishing-rod.” Js 
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angling a characteristic sport of English 
women? I had no idea of it, and had, 
indeed, always thought that it was the one 
sport women did not patronise. For 
women usually take to those’ sports which 
bring them most into the society of men, 
and angling is a solitary recreation— 
though, indeed, it offers exceptional fa- 
cilities for the solitude @ deux. A woman 
in search of a husband might do worse 
than go a-fish- 
ing for men 
along a stream- 
side just soci- 
ably sprinkled 
with anglers. 
When Fru 
Hansson’s pro- 
positions are 
not misleading 
they are apt to 
be self-evident. 
Indeed, her 
main proposi- 
tion, that 
woman cannot 
do without 
man is, after 
all, but the 
other side of 
the ancient 
truth that man 





mind me. He may go hunting Hittite 
inscriptions in Asia Minor, like Mr. Ho- 
garth’s Wandering Scholar in the Levant 
(Murray), or he may hunt still wilder game 
with Mr. Fred. V. Kirby in South Africa. 
Both may seem curious pastimes for 
grown-up people, but they seem to give 
a great deal of pleasure, and they make 
most interesting books. I’m afraid as one 
stands amid the neatly classified trays and 
cases of an- 
cient coins in 
the British 
Museum, or 
before some 
uncouth let- 
tered stone, 
brought from 
some remote 
land and a re- 
moter past, 
that one sel- 
~~ dom gives a 
thought to the 
devoted enthu- 
siasm which 
has placed 
them there, or 
to the ecstacy 
of the anti- 
quary to whom 
each tiniest 


cannot do with- coin was once 
out woman. a breathless 
“Male and fe- “ A DETACHMENT OF THE SALVATION ARMY.” find. “Oh 
male created FROM “TARTARIN.” BY ALPHONSE DAUDET (J. M. DENT AND CO.). go d Ss, W hat 
He them.” It love, what 


is true that man can work certain mighty 
works without her aid. He can discover 
new lands, annex new territories, and realise 
many a pompous ambition—but ask any 
novelist and he will tell you that all such 
achievement is dust and ashes without a 
woman to achieve it for, and that the old 
bachelor is just as much an uncompleted 
human half as the old maid. Of course, 
man left to himself has a more varied 
répertotre of amusements than woman left 
to herself—as two books on my list re- 


yearning, contributed to this!” Some- 
one should write the romance of a great 
museum—but probably the romance of 
a little one would make a sufficiently 
big book. Mr. Hogarth’s pleasant ramb- 
ling chapters are a delightful coniribu- 
tion towards it. This is the kind of 
experience you may expect if you have 
given your heart to an ancient stone in 
the Far East. Its owner guards it as 
though it belonged to his harem, and 
Romeo going to meet Juliet hardly runs 
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thore risk than the antiquary who would 
fain get a look at—and a snap-shot of— 
his beloved. At a certain little town 
called Bor, Mr. Hogarth and his friend 
had discovered the top half of a valuable 
inscribed stone, and had managed to get 
it away and deposit it in the Imperial 
Museum at Stamboul. Then they got 
wind of the lower half, and so posted 
back to Bor. 

“ But the situation had changed: the 
authorities had made hue and cry for the 
second stone, and its owner would not 
reveal his identity unless I pledged my- 
self solemnly to have no dealings with the 
Government in the matter. I was forced 
to promise, though I knew that on moun- 
tain roads we could not convey secretly 
anything heavy. When all was dark in 
the dazar a messenger appeared, and my 
companion and myself crept out of the 
khan. Feeling our way along the walls, 
we groped through the deep shadow of a 
labyrinth of unlighted alleys: here we 
stumbled over a sleeping man, there 
kicked up a protesting dog, but our 
European dress passed unnoticed in the 
dark, and-no one followed. We seemed 
to have been stumbling thus for miles, 
when the guide halted before a window 
in a long blank wall. We clambered 
through and found the scene changed to 
a luxuriant garden : the hot night air was 
heavy with the scent of flowering shrubs, 
through which we brushed to a small plot 
of grass beside a well, where a courteous 
Turk was expecting us. Bidding us be 
seated, he offered grapes and paid the 


‘usual compliments, and for nearly half an 


hour nothing but what was indifferent was 
said, while we waited, oppressed by the 
scents and the stillness. At last the host 
rose silently and, producing a lantern, 
signed to us to follow to the opposite side 
of the well. We did so, and there saw 
shining wet in the small circle of light a 
black stone. It was indeed the lower 
half of our stele. The figure of a man from 
the neck downwards, clad in a richly 
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embroidered robe, and shod with up- 
turned shoes, stood out in bold relief; 
and at each side of him and below his 
feet were “ Hittite” symbols. The owner 
hardly allowed a second look before ex- 
tinguishing his lantern. I offered money 
for leave to copy the sculpture and in- 
scription, but he would not accept it. I 
must take this dangerous thing, which 
robbed him of sleep, right away, or he 
would sink it again in the well. All 
means of persuasion were tried, even to 
threats of informing the Government; but 
these availed nothing, for he knew that I 
was ignorant of his identity, and, as 1 
guessed, we had not been led to the 
garden by any direct road. I could not 
undertake to smuggle the stone away : he 
would listen to no other suggestion ; and, 
after long dispute under the stars, we 
took leave in sorrow rather than anger, 
and dropped through the window again 
into the dark lane.” 

But Mr. Hogarth had an eye for men 
as well as stones during his wanderings, 
and he makes some observations on the 
character of the Turk (whom he evidently 
likes), and on the Armenian Question, 
which being the evidence at first hand of 
a man apparently accustomed to “size 
up” men and things, in an independent 
common-sense fashion, have considerable 
interest and value at the present time. 
Here is his opinion of Ottoman official- 
dom : 

“T have suffered many things at the 
hands of Ottoman provincial governors, 
and more perhaps than I know ; but still 
I will maintain that, taken one with 
another, their personalities have been 
singularly superior to the system they 
administer. I have encountered not a 
few who are venal, some who were fanati- 
cal and cruel, and many who were stupid, 
but very few who shirked their work, and 
fewer who were weak. And, all things 
considered, their courtesy to a European 
is conspicuous. . . .” 

And here is a quotation from Mr, 
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Hogarth’s contribution to the Armenian 
problem. Is Lord Salisbury right after 
all? 

“ The Armenian, for all his ineffaceable 
nationalism, his passion for plotting and 


his fanatical intoleranc . would be a ne- 


gligeable thorn in the Ottoman side did 
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nical treason by becoming. members of 
such societies at some period of their 
lives), it sees the Kurd, and behind the 
Kurd the Russian ; or, looking west, it 
espies through the ceaseless sporadic pro- 
paganda of the agitators Exeter Hall and 
the Armenian Committees. 

“In my own ex- 








perience of western 
Armenia, extending 
more or less over four 
years up to 1894, I 
have seen no signs of 
a Reign of Terror. 
I have noted severe 
repression of national 
sentiment, amount- 
ing to a minor state 
of siege, but not 
certain evidence of 
more than a dozen 
distinct wanton out- 
rages committed by 
Moslems on Chris- 
tians, and no evi- 
dence at all that such 
as really occurred 
were inspired by a 
fanatical motive. 
In Armenia Christian 
as well as Moslem 
lives in a wild moun- 
tain land a wild life 
with fierce passions 
unbridled: are we 
to expect in the 
struggle for existence 








“AN IMPROMPTU DANCE.” 


FROM “IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME.” 


he stand alone. The Porte knows very 
well that while Armenian Christians are 
Gregorian, Catholic, and Protestant, each 
sect bitterly intolerant of the others, and 
moreover while commerce and usury are 
all in. Armenian hands, it can divide and 
rule secure; but behind the Armenian 
secret societies (and there are few Ar- 
menians who have not committed tech- 


BY F. V. KIRBY (BLACKWOOD). 


no acts of cruelty or 
lust? Life in Chris- 
tian villages has not 
shown itself outwardly to me as being very 
different from life in the villages of Islam, 
nor the trade and property of Armenians 
in towns to be less secure than those of the 
Moslems. There was till lately no visible 
sign, for all the whispered sedition on the 
spot or theviolent utterances of nationalists 
in Europe, of that stagnant abject terror 
which should go with the state of things 
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so constantly credited in Exeter Hall. 
There was tension, there was friction, there 
was a condition of mutual suspicion as to 
which Armenians have said to me again 
and again, “If only the patriots would 
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Kirby, massacres of the bush-pig, the 
hill-leopard, and the giraffe, as vividly 
related in his book Jn Haunts of Wild 
Game (Blackwood). Mr. Kirby seems 


a little ashamed of his prowess on the 


“1 HAD JUST FINISHED BREAKFASTING ON THE “LAWN.” 


FROM “ ROBERT HELMONT.” 


leave us to trade and to till!” If the 
Kurdish Question could be settled by a 
vigorous Marshal, and the Porte secured 
against irresponsible European support of 
sedition, I believe that the Armenians 
would not have much more to complain 


of, like the Athenian Allies of old, than , 


the fact of subjection—a fact be it noted 
of very long standing ; for the Turk rules 
by right of five hundred years’ possession, 
and before his day the Kurd, the Byzan- 
tine, the Persian, the Parthian, the 
Roman. preceded each other as over- 
lords of Greater. Armenia back to the 
misty days, of the first Tigranes. The 
Turk claims certain rights in this matter 
—the right to safeguard his own exist- 
ence, the right to smoke out such hornets’ 
nests as Zeitun, which has annihilated for 
centuries past the trade of the Eastern 
Taurus, the right to remain dominant by 
all means not outrageous.” 

From the Armenian massacres we turn 
to the massacres of Mr. Frederick Vaughan 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET (J. M. DENT AND co. ). 


poor giraffe. There is, he says, a “plead- 
ing helplessness” about him that goes 
to the true sportsman’s heart, and he pro- 
tests against the exterminating slaughter 
of giraffes which goes on in certain parts 
of South Africa. “It is terrible to think 
about such slaughter,” he quaintly adds. 
One loves these subtle distinctions of the 
sportsman. But lions and leopards, of 
course, are another matter, as you will find 
if you read of some of Mr. Kirby’s thrill- 
ing encounters, or even only look at Mr. 
Whymper’s illustrations. On the whole I 
think book-hunting is safer. It is at all 
events the only sport on which I can 
speak with any authority. That, how- 
ever, has not prevented my reading Mr. 
Kirby’s book with intense fascination, and 
I am sorry that space does not allow me 
to quote any of his vividly-told exploits. 
There are many good stories of a more 
peaceful kind in Mr. Walter Goodman’s 
gossipy book on Zhe Keeléys (Bentley & 
Son). Mr. Goodman painted Mrs. Keeley, 
2H 
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and a photograyure of his portrait of her 
charming old fate which forms the frontis- 
piece is alone worth the price of the book. 
One rare quality belongs to Mrs. Keeley, 
and no doubt largely accounts for her 
popularity—that though she is indeed a 
woman with a past, she is not frightened 
or jealous of the younger generation 
knocking at the door. She has lived long 
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“THE WATCH.” 
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enough to be young again, and her re- 
iations with the actors and authors of 
to-day are as genial and affectionate as 
her memories of actors and authors of 


the past are constant. Here is what Mr. 
Burnand once wrote to her when she 
wanted a box for Black-Eyed Susan: 
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** My dear Mrs. Keeley, 
D’ye want to go reely 
To see ‘ Black-Eyed Susin ?’ 
There is no refusin’ 
Your gentle request. 
Box B is the best, 
This you understand ? 
Yours, F. C. BURNAND.” 

Mr. Burnand is not included among 
Mr. W.S. Lilly’s Four English Humourists 
of the Nineleenth Century 
(Murray), but he cer- 
tainly comes under Mr. 
Lilly’s admirable defini- 
tion of a humourist as 
“an artist who playfully 
gives us his intuition of ° 
the world and human 
life.” Mr. Lilly’s book 
is made up of his Royal 
Institution lectures, and 
though it would have 
been more like litera- 
ture had he written his 
lectures beforehand in- 
stead of merely speaking 
them from shorthand 
notes (a method need- 
ing a very rare orato- 
rical gift for success— 
indeed, most great ora- 
tors have “prepared” 
every word of their 
speeches), yet it is a 
very interesting book, 
and has the merit of an 
individual standpoint. 
Mr. Lilly’s four hu- 
mourists are—Dickens, 
‘*the Humourist as 
Democrat”; Thackeray, 
“the Humourist as 
Philosopher”; George 
Eliot, “the Humourist as Poet”; and 
Carlyle, “the Humourist as Prophet.” 
He is rather hard on Dickens, but per- 
haps, on the whole, he is just. “ From the 
point of ‘view of literary art,” he says, 
“Dickens is the least important of the four. 
The spell of his strong magnetic personality 
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has now vanished, and it must be allowed 
<na* his personages are mostly insignificant, 
his incidents mostly vulgar ; that much of 
his thought is crude, that much of his 
diction is inept. The fact is, that his 
manner is hopelessly common. . . . 
Yet he possessed vigour and originality in 
a singular degree. His violent and lurid 
imagination invested his characters with 
vivid reality. He excelled equally 
in burlesque, in caricature, and in pathos. 
; His special work was to demo- 
cratise the novel.” Pickwick Mr. Lilly 
thinks his masterpiece, and certainly it is 
the novel most typical of the peculiar 
Dickensonian characteristics. Mr. Lilly 
thinks a great deal of Thackeray and 
Carlyle—Thackeray’s “ good people ” are 
not contemptible and uninteresting, he 
says—but his opinion of George Eliot is 
quite extraordinary. His choice of her 
as “ poet,” a sufficiently original classifi- 
cation, is not enough; she is, Mr. Lilly 
thinks, ‘‘ the great tragic poet of our age.” 
“ She was to her day and generation what 
Euripides was to his.” These will seem 
dark sayings to many who, quite willing to 
accept George Eliot, the humourist, can- 
not, for the life of them, realise George 
Eliot, “ the poet.” Professor Raleigh, in 
a dialogue in the new Yellow Book, 
makes an @ propos remark to the effect that 
George Eliot wrote verse much in the 
same way as Hume or Buckle would try 
to write poetry —and much in the same 
way, I fancy, as Mr. W. S. Lilly reads it. 
Over and over one meets with this 
pathetic longing of the prose-writer to be 
crowned with the laurel of verse. The 
greatest prose fame doesn’t seem enough. 
Mr. Lecky, for example, not content with 
being our only living historian, and not 
to speak of his being the greatest pall- 
bearer of his age, must a few months 
back publish his poems which, in his 
wiser youth, he suppressed ; and other 
examples are legion. 

Mr. Gladstone is one of them, as one 
has long surmised, and as is proved by a 
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touching little confession in a letter to the 
late Mr. Romanes, printed in the Life and 
Letters of George John Romanes, written 
and edited by his Wife (Longmans & Co.). 
“T do not think I possess,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, acknowledging a copy of 
Romanes’ verses, “ though I have always 
coveted, the gift of song, and I am not a 
qualified judge of those who have it.” 
Romanes, it will be gathered from this, 
was another example of the prose-man who 
would be a poet. And, indeed, to a cer- 
tain extent a poet he was, for some of his 
religious verse, in its quiet gentle way, has 
the real animating “‘touch.” “ Religious ?” 
Yes, for it is the special significance of 
Romanes that he was a biologist of 
original importance, a poet, and a religious 
mystic in one. The “ meduse” did not 
satisfy him, and it is because of his com- 
bination of such ‘characteristics seldom 
found together that his death is some- 
thing more than a loss to science. “He 
was,” indeed, as Mr. Gladstone said, in a 
letter to Mrs. Romanes, ‘ one of the men 
whom the age specially requires for the 
investigation and solution of its especial 
difficulties, and for the conciliation and 
harmony of interests between which a 
factitious rivalry has been created.” His 
life, admirably written by his widow, is 
particularly interesting, after its own 
proper interest, for the many glimpses it 
gives us of Darwin, and here is a glimpse 
of two very different personalities, from 
Romanes’ journal for January, 1888: 
“ Met Mr. Burne-Jones at the Humphrey 
Wards’, and had much interesting talk 
anent Rossetti. Burne-Jones said Ros- 
setti was like an emperor ; his voice was 
that of a king who could gvwe// his sub- 
jects. Also that he had a wonderful 
memory for metre, but that Swinburne’s 
is better still, inasmuch as he can re- 
member prose. On one occasion Swin- 
burne recited to Burne-Jones several pages 
of Milton’s prose, which he had read once 
twenty years previously. Burne-Jones 
went on to say that Rossetti worked a 
2H 2 
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great deal at his poetry, and added, 
‘That’s what you can do with words, 
worry them as much as you like, but you 
can’t fease a picture.” I suppose the 
nearest to that would be teasing a painter, 


of which diversion Mr. Whistler might 


be taken as an example. 
Talking of Rossetti, Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
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The date of each piece is accurately re- 
corded. At first the handwriting is that 
of an elder sister, Maria; it is only on 
17th November, 1847, when she was close 
on seventeen years of age, that Christina 
began trusting to her own extremely neat 
but (for several years) rather timid and 
formal script.” There are few poets, one 
cannot but think, who have recorded the 


has just enriched lovers of poetry by a 
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“SHE SPRANG ON A LARGE ROCK, CARRYING A CUB IN HER MOUTH.” 


FROM “IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME.” BY F. V. KIRBY (BLACKWOOD). 


stout volume of Mew Poems by Christina 
Rossetti, hitherto unpublished or uncollected 
(Macmillan & Co.). He prefaces the 
volume with some notes on his sister’s 
poetical development and method. Here 
is an interesting extract: “As soon as 
Christina began writing verse, 27th April, 
1842, her compositions were copied into 
little note-books. These are seventeen in 
number, going on to 11th June, 1866. 


exact day when they “began writing verse,” 
but in the Rossetti family genius seems to 
have been watched for, and systematically 
nurtured. How unlike other families, 
where it is as systematically repressed. 
These new verses are singularly “‘ uni- 
form” in every way with the collected 
poems. Themes and treatment are pre- 
cisely the same—there are the same sad 
love-songs of farewell, the same pretty 
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little nature-pictures, the same dwelling 
upon the .thought of death, the same 
mystical piety. The volume brings no- 
thing but replicas of the old poems, but 
it isa multiplication of precious things. 
Here is a new example of the song Miss 
Rossetti was never tired of singing, nor 
we of hearing : 
**T toiled on, but thou 
Wast weary of the way, 
And so we parted: now 
Who shall say 
Which is happier—I or thou ? 
** Tam weary now 
On the solitary way : 
But art thou rested, thou ? 
Who shall say 
Which of us is calmer now? 
** Still my heart’s love, thou, 
In thy secret way, 
Art still remembered now : 
Who shall say— 
Still rememberest thou ?” 


But I forgot that I-had no right to speak 
of poetry till all my novels were disposed 


of, and four remain. In Phydlis of Philistia 
(Hutchinson), Mr. Frankfort Moore adds 
another portrait to his lengthening gallery 
of modern feminine types, and at least a 
thousand more epigrams to the book of 


his wit and wisdom. ‘ Marriage means 
all your eggs in one basket,” he begins on 
the first page, and “ marriage is the pic- 
turesque gateway leading to a common- 
place estate” he concludes on his last. 
Mr. Seton Merriman is not a phrase-maker. 
He probably despises what Mr. Frankfort 
Moore calls “the bric-a-brac of phrases.” 
He is all for dramatic action and in- 
trigue, and his fine novel Zhe Sowers 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), a story of modern 
Russian “ diplomacy,” justifies him in his 
choice of weapons. There is a fine 
masculine grip about the story from end 
to end. Mr. Merriman evidently knows 
every inch of his ground, and of his 
dramatis persone. His opening de- 
scription of the lonely steppes gives one 
a very impressive sense of vastness, and 
his characterisation of Steinmetz is par- 
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ticularly clever. It is only when he drops 
into: oracular asides that Mr. Merriman 
is not quite at home, and his very natural 
admiration for the British type of gentle- 
man leads him on one occasion into this 
rather quaint definition: “‘ He had little 
education and highly deveicped muscles 
—that is to say, he was no scholar, but 
essentially a gentleman—a good enough 
education in its way, and long may 
Britons seek it.” There is no doubt that 
“Jittle education and highly developed 
muscles” certainly does describe the 
great majority of young English gentle- 
men ; but Mr. Merriman, I fancy, hardly 
means it ironically. 

How different from Mr. Merriman’s 
muscular and_ six-chambered revolver 
style is Mr. De Vere Stacpoole’s fanci- 
ful, elusive Pierrot, with which Mr. Lane 
opens his “ Pierrot Library.” One must 
stay to compliment Mr. Lane —and Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley—on the delightful for- 
mat, particularly on those charming illus- 
trated end-papers. ‘Io have illustrated 
end-papers is quite a new idea, but then the 
Bodley Head was once the home of new 
ideas. Of the story itself I can hope to give 
but a vague impression, day-dream as it is, 
a day-dream blent so subtly with the super- 
natural, the day-dream of a little lonely 
French aristocrat who is left by himself 
with but an old servant or two in his 
chateau outside Paris just before and 
during the siege. Two loves were his, 
one unearthly and inexplicable, of whom 
the reader must read for himself, the 
other, littlke Ambre Noir, charmingly 
earthly. He met her at a masqued ball 
to which he had stolen out of his loneli- 
ness, and very sprightly and charming is 
Mr. Stacpoole’s description of their first 
meeting, and all Ambre Noir’s wild and 
witty ways. The book is so good, that 
one is disappointed that is is not better 
—which is like a reader's ingratitude. 
Pierrot’s unearthly love appeared to 
him once as a maid dressed in the 
attire of a soldier, a lieutenant, indeed, 
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of the German forces. In this she re- 
sembles the star of Mr. Lang’s idolatry, 
at last revealed in the full glory of his 
passion in Zhe Monk of Fife (Longmans). 
Scholars have been known to become 
possessed with a sort of nympholepsy for 
the “dear, dead women” of fame. I 
know a man who cannot bear to look at 
a porirait of the Duchess of Hamilton, in- 
spiring him as it does with so hopeless a 
passion. Mr. Lang has long been known 
to have a similar devotion to Joan of Arc, 
and at last he gives it expression in a his- 
torical novel, supposed to be the chronicle 
of one Norman Leslie, a Scotsman, whose 
good fortune brought him near to “ the 
Maid” at some most important crisis of 
her life. After her martyrdom Norman 
Leslie married, but his wife dying, he re- 
tired into a monastery, and wrote his 
chronicle. And a fine stirring romance it 
makes. I come to it, the better able to 


judge and the more critical, from a re- 


reading of that masterly picture of the 
Middle Ages, Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, 
one of Mr. Lang's favourite novels. Mr. 
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Lang will ask no higher praise than to 
be compared with that, and, indeed, his 
“Noiroufle,” that villainous Friar Thomas, 
whose crucifix was but the handle of his 
dagger, is a creation worthy either of Reade 
or Scott. One rather regrets the archaic 
type in which the book is printed and the 
archaic illustrations by Mr. Selwyn Image 
(admirable as are both in their way) for 
the book is too much “of the centre” to 
be handicapped with such Wardour Street 
affectation. 

Messrs. Dent & Co. are about to add 
another to their already numerous hand- 
some sets of great novelists. 

Having acquired from Messrs. G. Rout- 
ledge & Sons the copyright of the illus- 
trated editions of the novels of Alphonse 
Daudet, they will issue shortly the first 
volume of a new edition. The French 
illustrations of Rossi, De Myrbach, and 
others, will be produced on a smooth 
deckle-edged paper, which has_ been 
specially prepared for this edition, and 
the binding has been designed by Mr. H. 
Granville Fell. 
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BY HEADON HILL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. O. BOWMAN. 


WAS sitting with my friend Carle- 
ton, Inspector of the British South 
Africa Company’s Police, in the verandah 
of his house at Fort Salisbury, when a man 
entered the compound from the road and 
made his way towards us along the avenue 
of white-thorn acacias. I spotted the 
stranger at once as a European “loafer.” 
The threadbare coat, buttoned high to 
hide the lack of shirt, the patched and 
frayed trousers, and bulging, broken boots 
were sign enough without looking further 
for the other badges of vagrancy. Asa 
matter of course I did look further, and 
equally as a matter of course I found what 
I expected—the drink-sodden, unshorn 
face, the furiive, hungry eyes, the tangled 
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locks which stamp with a universal hall- 
mark such of our fellow-countrymen as 
fall from the ranks abroad. But J found 
something more, which in these white 
wastrels is all uncommon—a look of un- 
utterable sadness, born not altogether of 
present misery, but rather of abiding, soul- 
gnawing remorse, and so deeply graven 
that it could only die with its possessor. 

I turned an enquiring eye.on Carleton 
—-strong, brown-bearded, . booted and 


spurred, fresh from his morning ride. I 
knew that he hated this kind. of cattle as 
fervently as they hated him, and I appre- 
hended an explosion. But no; at the first 
sight of the battered wayfarer he started 
up with an impatient snort, and then sank 
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back into his lounge-chair, sighing a sigh 
pregnant with sympathetic recognition. 

“So you are round these parts again, 
Ramsay,” said Carleton. “ Well,” as the 
man began to clear his husky throat to 
speak, “ you needn’t pitch any of the old 
lies to me, you know. Here’s a trifle for 
you, and if you go round to the back you 
can tell my nigger I said you were to have 
a go of brandy. Then you had better 
clear out of the township before I come 
across you in an official capacity. I 
mightn’t be quite so lenient then.” 

The man mumbled a few words of sheep- 
ish thanks, and shambled round to the 
back of the house with a feeble eagerness 
that showed painfully how much the 
promised drink meant to him. I could 
hardly believe my eyes and ears. The 


“ trifle” which Carleton had put into the 
grimy hand was a sovereign, and the tone 
he used to the wretched wayfarer was one 
of almost kindly tolerance—a little con- 


temptuous, perhaps, but far removed from 
the lurid language the District Inspector 
was wont to hold toward loafers. When 
the weird figure had passed out of sight 
I could not repress my surprise. 

“Are things what they seem, or are 
visions about?” I exclaimed. “First, a 
loafer dares set foot in the compound of 
the most inveterate foe to the species, and 
then, instead of being abused or cast into 
chowky, he is hospitably entertained, and 
bidden to depart in peace. What does it 
all mean, Carleton ?” 

My host gave me a queer Jook, and said, 
shortly: “ He was a missionary once— 
that poor devil.” 

Now this, coming from Carleton, was 
absurd, and I laughed outright. He knew 
perfectly well that I was aware of an anti- 
pathy on his part to missionaries, even 
greater than that which he entertained to- 
wards loafers. He was an officer of very 
wide experience. 

“T do not refer to his late calling as a 
reason for my treatment of him ; I merely 
state it as a fact,” Carleton proceeded. 
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“* Missionary or no missionary, that man’s 
load of misery is so great that the devils 
of the lowest hell would pity him—if 
they knew what I know. There he 
comes, round the house. Wait till he is 
out of earshot, and I will tell you his 
history.” 

As he spoke the uncanny stranger 
rounded the corner of the house, paused 
at the end of the verandah to doff a shape- 
less hat in humble salute, and then went 
slowly down the path, to disappear through 
the entrance-gate by the way he had come. 
He walked wearily, shuffling rather than 
lifting the dilapidated boots. 

“He won’t last much longer; even 
drink is no help to him now,” said Carle- 
ton, when he had watched his late guest 
off the premises witha critical eye. “ You 
know me well enough to acquit me of 
anything like softness,” he proceeded, 
“but hang it! light another pipe and 
listen to the man’s record. Then tell 
me if you would care to be hard on him 
yourself. 

“ Fifteen years ago, Ramsay—the Rev- 
erend Charles Ramsay he is entitled to 
call himself—came out, full of youth and 
cocksureness, to evangelise the niggers. 
He wasn’t attached to any of the big 
societies, but drew the sinews of war from 
a small local affair—Bradford or Birming- 
ham, I forget where exactly—which was 
more avid of the black man’s soul than 
the C.M.S. and the S.P.G. combined. It 
was the kind of institution that subsists 
on the feminine proneness to afternoon 
tea and gossip, the funds being chiefly 
collected by means of working-parties 
and bazaars, while the astute busybodies 
who promoted it had the handling of the 
cash, and slipped into snug secretarial 
berths. 

“The bulk of the money being wanted 
for the payment of these self-appointed 
officials at home there was but a small 
margin over and above for the actual mis- 
sion work, In vulgar parlance, it didn’t 
run to more than a single missionary, and 











Ramsay was the man. He was selected 
by the wire-pullers because he was a 
favourite with the good ladies whom it 
was necessary to keep wound up to work- 
ing-party and bazaar pitch. 

“The field of labour chosen was 
Bechuanaland, it being left to Ramsay to 
settle on the particular locality to be at- 
tacked after he had had an opportunity of 
personally judging where there would be 
most scope for his services. He came 
out, as I have said, full of fire and zeal, 
and after a three months’ tour of inspection 
unearthed a kraal among the foothills of 
the Volksberg which had been given.up in 
despair by emissaries of nearly all the big 
societies in turn. This just suited Ram- 
say’s rather vain temperament, for he had 
the chance of succeeding where others had 
failed ; and, there being no fear of trouble 
through his poaching on other sportsmen’s 
preserves, he sat down to tackle his job. 

“It was a bigger one than he had bar- 
gained for. The natives were civil enough 
from first to last ; they supplied him with 
produce, took his money, and as soon as he 
had learned their lingo listened to what 
he had tosay. An old hand at the game 
would have told him that this was a bad 
sign—that converts are most plentiful 
where there is fanatical opposition—but 
Ramsay had no experience and no train- 
ing, and he plodded on, always confident 
that he was on the point of a capture. 
However, the niggers never got beyond 
the stage of listening ; they continued to 
supply him with provisions at remunera- 
tive rates, and remained staunch to their 
own faith. 

“ My duties in this country have made 
me conversant with the ways of mission- 
aries, and I imagine that Ramsay’s reports 
to his patrons at home as to the progress 
of the mission were rather more rosy than 
circumstances warranted. Anyhow, the 
Society showed no sign of dissatisfaction, 
and remitted his salary in punctual instal- 
ments, together with a supply of literature 
for the “ enquirers ” whom he always men- 
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tioned by name in a schedule to his report. 
This he did at the instigation of one of 
the aforesaid wire-pullers, who foresaw that 
the names of such seekers after truth as 
Mankorobama and Ramathlawayo would 
give a realistic and dollar-drawing fillip to 
the old ladies who worked at the sewing 
parties. 

‘So matters went on for five years, and 
then Ramsay went home on six-months’ 
leave, married a girl of no particular use 
to him, and returned to Molopi with 
his bride. During his stay in England he 
was subjected to much hero-worship by 
the supporters of the Society, among 
whom he was as popular as ever ; but, 
before his departure, he received a private 
intimation from the Secretary and Trea- 
surer that he would do well to put himself 
in a position to report a convert or two. 
“ Enquirers” were all very well for a 
beginning, but the prestige of the Society 
—Angiice its banking account—demanded 
more definite results from Mr. Ramsay’s 
undoubted efforts. 

“With this gentle hint ringing in his 
ears Ramsay set himself to ransack 
Molopi for the requisite article. There 
was no doubt about the. man’s industry. 
He certainly wanted to make a convert, 
though why he wanted to make one is 
another matter upon which I won’t pass 
an opinion. Possibly, mixed motives 
urged him—a spice of genuine missionary 
enterprise, a dash of vanity, and the ne- 
cessity, from an £ s. d. point of view, of 
obeying the Secretary’s injunction. Any- 
way, he moved heaven and earth to gain 
his object, and at the expiration of six 
months from his return he was successful. 
He broke the Molopi record and made a 
Christain convert. 

“The conversion didn’t amount to 
much, but it served the purposes of the 
quarterly report. The proselyte was an 
orphan-boy about nine years old, whose 
parents were swept off in one night by 
small-pox. Ramsay heard of the deaths, 
and with a spark of real heroism nipped 
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into the plague-stricken hut and bore the 
youngster off to his own house, regardless 
of infection for himself and his wife. The 
boy had no other relatives, and conversion 
followed—the next day, I think. 

“ There was great joy in the Society at 
home when the report came to hand, and 
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the Secretaries set the old ladies to work 
harder than ever to provide funds for 
building the church which it was now 
foreseen would be required. The finances 
were soon in such a flourishing condition 
that the heads of the Society felt justified 
in raising Ramsay’s salary—and their ow 
as well—but on the whole it was felt that 
the building of the church would be a 
little premature. 

“At Molopi things went on pretty 
much as before for another year, the only 
difference in Ramsay’s life being that he 
had to instruct the convert in the ele- 
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ments of religion—and housework. 
M’banta—that was the boy’s name—was 
an adaptable little chap, and soon learned 
how to save Mrs. Ramsay trouble in a 
hundred ways, so that, indirectly, by the 
raised salary, and directly by his manual 
services, he proved the main-stay of the 
mission-house. He had an intrinsic 
value besides, for Ramsay was a bit of a 
mathematician and calculated that the 
conversion of M’banta had cost in 
round figures something like 

ten thousand pounds. The 


Bechuanas, who tolerated 
Ramsay in 


their midst for 
the sake of 
selling him 
beef and 
vegetables, 
tumbled to 
the joke of 
the thing, 
aid used to 
grin when 
they saw 
the boy 


hewing wood and drawing water for his 
spiritual chief. 

“Touching the same beef and vege- 
tables—it was there that the trouble that 
brought Ramsay low began. Molopi was 
a none too prosperous kraal at any time, 
being placed in the midst of a sterile 
tract far away to the northward, and 
hundreds of miles from the nearest limit 
of civilisation. The district, though Ram- 
say knew it nut when he settled there, was 
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subject to periodical famines owing to de- 
ficient rainfall, and, at the end of the year 
following M’banta’s conversion, an extra 
big thing in famines set in. The people 
were absolutely without providence, and 
were dying of hunger almost before they 
were aware that the crops had failed. 
There was no provender for the cattle, and 
they died, too. 

‘‘For a time Ramsay secured a fairly 
regular supply of victuals at the mission- 
house, but after a week or two the pur- 
chasing power of money began to dwindle, 
and at last a morning came when, half the 
inhabitants being already dead, Ramsay 
woke up to find the other half stampeded 
southwards in search of food. He and 
his wife and M’banta were alone in Molopi, 
and their case was desperate. The sur- 
vivors had taken every morsel of food with 
them, and there were no means of trans- 
port to the settlements. Even the nearest 
native kraal lay seventy miles off, beyond 
a howling wilderness, and there was only 


enough food in the house to last the 
three of them, in the ordinary way, for 
two days. 

“To remain at Molopi meant certain 


death from starvation. To plunge into 
the bush’ and try to reach the near- 
est kraal was not much better, but at 
least there was a chance that by strict 
economy they might eke out the food while 
traversing the distance, and this was the 
course upon which Ramsay decided. The 
worst of it was that his wife was a selfish, 
indolent, shiftless creature, unfitted for 
colonial life under the best conditions, and 
a mere incubus at such a crisis as this. 
He had hard work to induce her to start 
at all, and still harder to keep her moving 
when they had started. She was for aban- 
doning M’banta, but the ten-thousand- 
pound convert was much too precious 
in Ramsay’s eyes to be left behind. 
The boy represented seven year’s work 
and a small fortune, so he was duly taken 
along. 

“On the evening of the fourth day, 
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when they were still some thirty miles 
from their destination, they fmished the 
last scrap of food, and the next morning, 
in the absence of breakfast, Mrs. Ramsay 
declared herself unable to proceed farther. 
They were camped on the banks of a 
stream, and all that day Ramsay and 
M’banta wandered about in search of any 
edible vegetation the bush might offer, but 
they found none, and that night they felt 
the first pinch of real hunger. On the 
following day they all remained at the 
camp, staring at each other in the listless 
apathy that marks the second stage of star- 
vation. ‘The next day, too, was passed in 
much the same manner, except that the 
woman cried a good deal. 

“On the morning of the fourth day at 
the camp—the eighth of their pilgrimage 
—Mrs. Ramsay was in a state of collapse, 
and Ramsay and M’banta had reached the 
point when starving men begin to shirk 
each other’s eyes, yet eye each other 
strangely. Ramsay felt his wife’s pulse, 
kissed her on the forehead, looked up the 
stream and down the stream in hesitation, 
and then, his mind made up, beckoned 
M’banta to follow him into the bush fora 
a final hunt for food. He was back in 
half-an-hour with the flesh of a wild goat, 
which, he told his wife, he had been a! le 
to kill; but he came alone. M’banta, so 
his story ran, had fallen into the stream, 
and had’ been swept away by the current. 
By careful husbanding, the fl:sh of that 
wild goat lasted the couple till they stag. 
gered half-dead into the kraal two days 
later.” 

“ Horrible,” I exclaimed. “And you 
really think that M’banta was the ——” 

“Tt is not a case of thinking ; the facts 
are beyond doubt,” interrupted Carleton, 
rather testily. “ 1 was in those partsat the 
time, and it was I who found the boy’s 
body, or what was left of it, in the bush— 
not in the stream. I have also talked with 
Ramsay since, and we quite understand 
one another. But that is not the tragedy 
—not the part, I mean, that makcs me 
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stand him liquor and allow him to pass on. 
A lot of rot is talked about missionaries 
being eaten by the heathen, and there 
would have been no great harm in the boot 
being on the other leg for once. No ; the 
pathos of it all is that he squandered his 
ten-thousand-pound convert for the sake 
of a beast of a woman who deserted him 
at the first opportunity. He would have 
had no difficulty in pushing on to the kraal 
if he had been alone with the boy, and I 
am sure he would never have made such 
a sacrifice on his own account. He is 


not a cruel man, or a bad fellow at heart. 
They made their way—he and his wife-— 
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to the settlements, where she took up 
with a prosperous gold prospector, and 
left Ramsay to become what you see him 
now.” 

“What a wretch !” was my only possible 
comment. 

“Yes, but even that is not quite all,” 
concluded Carleton. “ Before she went, a 
rumour got about pretty plainly pointing 
to what Ramsay had done, and when she 
left him she gave this rumour as a reason 
Sor not being able to live with him any 
longer. Rough, wasn’t. it—seeing that 
the allegation could only have come 
from her?” 
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III.—CLeopatra’s NEEDLE. 


LEOPATRA’S NEEDLE is 

® @6the worst needle in the world. 

It possesses every quality 

which a respectable needle 

ought not to possess. They manufacture 

better needles in the Cannibal Islands. 

Robinson Crusoe would have refused this 
needle as a gift. 

It is claimed that this is the biggest 

needle in the world. But my point is 

that it is too large, inconveniently large. 


es 
NS 


CLEOPATRA CAUSED THESE BIRDS AND CRAWLYWIGS TO BE SCULPTURED ON HEK NEEDLE, 


It is difficult to imagine the work on 
which this needle could be usefully em- 
ployed. It would not hem a potato-sack. 
Its size would be out of place in a bodkin, 
and disagreeable in a dagger. A camel 
would smile at passing through the eye of 
this needle—if it had an eye. It might 
take a thin elephant. 

But it has no eye That is just one of 
its failings. It is a badly-made needle. 
And it has got a point like a marling- 

















IT IS MORE THAN LIKELY THAT MARK ANTONY GAVE IT TO CLEOPATRA. 
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spike. It must have been impossible to 
do fine-stitching with such a needle, and 
difficult to darn carpets. 

In the face of this needle it is use- 
less for serious historians to sneer at 
Cleopatra as a woman with a past. It 
is offensive of Macaulay to allude to 
her as the Egyptian Mrs. Tanqueray. A 
needle like this would have demoralised 
the patient Griselda. Such things are 
enough to crush the spirit of domesti- 
city out of any woman ; they are a posi- 
tive incitement to worldliness. If Cleo- 
patra had to choose between the society 
of this needle and Mark Antony, all 
that is regrettable in her conduct may be 
easily explained. 

The enemies of Cleopatra have sedu- 
lously passed over this element in her 
career. Cesar, in his Commentaries, 
pointedly ignores this needle. Mr. 
Lecky, in his History of European 


Morals, has deliberately shut his eyes 
It is easy to chuck stones at a 


to it. 
woman who has met with misfortunes. 
It is not so easy to keep straight with a 
needle like this. 

It is, of course, pretended by some 
that Cleopatra had herself to thank for 
this needle, that it was her own extrava- 
gant ambition which led her to acquire 
it. In proof of this, they point to the 
engravings round the sides of the thing, 
They say that Cleopatra caused these 
birds and crawlywigs to be sculptured on 
her needle. But has this been proved? 
What evidence does Gibbon offer of this 
assertion? None whatever. He does 
not try to prove it. And why? Because 
it cannot be proved. 

As a matter of fact these carvings must 
have added to the difficulty of using the 
needle. They even render it improbable 
that it ever was used. The whole thing 
is fantastic, é/zarre. 

The fact is that no well-balanced mind 
would dream of taking this needle seri- 
ously. It is extremely doubtful whether 
Cleopatra herself ever did so. The prob- 
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abilities are that it was intended merely 
for show, like the monster carved meer- 
schaums in the tobacconists’ shops. If 
Cleopatra ever did really use this needle 
she must have been no ordinary woman. 
She must have been six miles high, and 
have had the muscles of a dynamo. 

These considerations account for the 
expression on the faces of the sphinxes 
on each side of the needle. These intel- 
ligent birds know all about it. It is no 
use to give this article to them as a 
needle. They know that it is mo more a 
needle than a haystack. 

It is no compliment to the intelligence 
of the London public that the Govern- 
ment should put this thing before them 
as a serious specimen of Egyptian hard- 
ware. If they have no better excuse than 
this for the occupation.of that country 
the French Press may well be exasperated 
to frenzy. It is an insult to the civilised 
world to call this object Cleopatra’s 
needle. They might as well call it Cleo- 
patra’s carving-knife, or her fan, or her 
umbrella, or anything that was hers. 

Personally, I do not believe in this 
needle. I prefer to think it was a mere 
ruse of Cleopatra’s to impose on the 
superstitious Roman soldiery. It would 
be well to know what Mark Antony 
thought of this needle. It is more than 
likely that he gave it to Cleopatra. That 
is just the sort of thing that would occur 
to him to do. He always was a man of 
large ideas. 

After all, there is something pathetic 
about these relics of departed royalty. 
Cleopatra is dead. ‘The asp is dead, too, 
—perhaps it tried to bite the needle. 
Her royal garments have long ago crum- 
bled to dust ; her very mummy has disap- 
peared in the stokehole of a Nile steam- 
boat. But this little touching trifle, 
redolent of her romantic personality, has 
drifted down to us across the wrecks of 
time, just as it must have been in the 
days when its fair mistress stitched her 
first sampler at old King Ptolemy's knee. 
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It is a shame that the Government do 
not take more care of it. They ought to 
keep it under glass. They have no right 
to leave it lying about on the Embank- 
ment for anyone to take: away.. The 
sphinxes are no protection. Everyone 


can see that they are stuffed. The klep- 
tomaniac is not to be baffled 


in this 


artless fasijon. There ought to be real 
live sphin#€$—chained, of course— 
sphinxes thaffmave been trained to’ bark 
at strangers, 

But it would be far more decent to 
take: it away altogether. 1 consider it 
neither clever nor funny. And it is neea- 
less. 
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JY Dear Ciorinpa,—I met 
Moore on Tuesday in Pall 
Mall, and asked him how 
his wife was. He said he 
did not know, he had not 
seen her for ten days. 

“ Dear me,” I said, “and you used to 
beso fond of one another. Can nothing 
be done?” 

“ Nothing,” he groaned. I walked with 
him a little way, pondering how to advise 
him. 

“Do you know where she is?” I 
asked. 

“T am not certain,” he replied, “ but I 
expect”—he took out his watch and 
looked at it. It was jive minutes past 
eleven—“I expect she’s in Battersea 
Park.” , 

“ Tt’s not very far,” I said. “ Why don’t 
you go and fetch her out ?” 

“Tt would be no good,” he argued, 
“she wouldn’t come.” 

I glanced at him sharply. I began to 
fear that he was what Arthur Roberts 
would call “dotty on the bun.” His 
pale set face belied my suspicions, how- 
ever, so I spoke kindly to him. 

“Why don’t you go down,” I urged, 
“and see what can be done? You have 
only been married eighteen months. She 
can’t have ceased to care for you alto- 
gether.” 

“T have been,” he answered. “I fol- 
lowed her for miles. Don’t ask me to go 
again, I can’t bear it.” 

The New Woman is difficult to fathom. 
You have to be prepared for everything. 
I could understand her running away 
from a loving husband after a few 
months of wedded bliss, but why to 
Battersea Park! It seemed an inadequate 
place as a refuge for a disappointed 
woman. I was curious on the subject. 

“What was she doing there?” I 
asked. 





The man’s whole frame seemed torn 
by emotion. “ She’s there,” he~rephiegd 
hoarsely, “ with a man named McGunnis, 
They walk slowly up and down with theit 
arms round each other’ waists. If 
moments of deep feeling she flings her 
arms round his neck, and cries to him 
before all the spectators not to desert her. 
He takes her in his arms and comforts 
her with tender, reassuring words.” 

We had reached the Reform Club. 
Moore leant against the stuccoed. balus- 
tr-de for support. 

“And it’s not always McGunnis,” he 
continued. ‘On Mondays and Wednes- 
days it’s a man named Stendall. He's a 
married man with eight children; any- 
thing does for her. This thing is under- 
mining the femininity of the nation.” 

I began to comprehend the matter ; 
Moore views life from a serious stand- 
point. 

“Oh, come,” I said, “ you mustn’t take 
on about it ; they all do it.” 

“TI know they all do it,” he replied 
fiercely ; “does that make it any the 
better? Aunt Jane does it—you know 
Aunt Jane?” 

I replied that I did. I must confess it 
surprised me to hear that his Aunt Jane 
did it. Sheisa heavily-built, elderly lady 
of strongly pronounced evangelical views. 
She is not the sort of person one would 
imagine giving way to it. 

“She goes out late at night with a 
fellow named Hockey,” said Moore ; 
“she’s old enough to be his mother. 
They pick cut all the darkest streets. Of 
course they have a lamp, but it’s only 
half a candle power, and all the light is in 
front. It’s impossible to see what goes 
on behind it. I call it disgraceful.” 

I took him into the club and gave him 
a brandy and soda. He confided to me 
that he had lost four pairs of trousers in 
the last fortnight. 


* Copyright, 1896. by Ferome K. Ferome, in the United States of America. 
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“They wear them underneath their 
skirts,” he explained ; “but that is only 
for practice. Yeu mark my words, there 
will come a day when they will wear them 
openly. [ tell you this thing is interfering 
with religion.” He drew his chair closer, 
and whispered to me, 

“Can you imagine Aunt Jane in ra- 
tionals ?” 

“She has hardly the figure for it,” I re- 
plied. 

“ Hardly!” he.cried. “ How much more 
do you think she wants? She wears 
them in the house to get used to them, 
and if Providence in its mercy doesn’t 
interfere and kill her off quietly in a dark 
street—about which I have hopes—you 
will see her riding in them in Hyde 
Park!” 

I tried to chaff him into taking a lighter 
view of the matter, but without success. 
Outside the club steps was a lady’s bi- 
cycle, propped up against a lamp-post. I 
left him standing before it silently cursing 
it. His expression was prophetic, and the 
bicycle—it was a poor specimen—struck 
me .s looking shamed. 

The next afternoon I met little Rogers, 
of The Standard, with a black eye. The 
cricket season not having commenced, I 
felt justified in asking for an explanation. 

“T have been teaching the wife bi- 
cycling,” he said. 

“ But why did she hit you in the eye ?” 
I enquired ; “ you were doing your best, 
weren’t you?” 

“ She did it with the bicycle,” he said. 


“Yes, it looks a nasty one,” I answered, ° 


“ Are you going to summons her ?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied meekly ; “ it was 
quite an accident. It was really my fault. 
I fell down, and she rode over me.” 

“‘ She seems pretty expert,” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed; “she’s getting 
on nicely. She will be finished soon.” 

“Well, take care you’re not finished 
first,” I advised him, ‘‘it seems a danger- 
ous job.” 

“Tt is ticklish work,” he assented, “ but 
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I am getting more careful. The great 
thing,” he explained “is te be there when 
you're wanted, and not to be there when 
you're not wanted, if you understand.” 

I said I thought I did, and left him. 

Every woman in London, apparently, is 
leatning to ride the bicycle. The streets 
and parks echo to the cries of “ I’m going, 
I’m going, hold me back !”—“ You're all 
right, I’ve got you.”——“‘Oh, don’t leave me, 
I can’t.”——“ Yes you can, mind the kerb. 
Don’t look at your feet, you can’t fall.”— 
“Oh dear, what’s happened ? ”—“ It’s all 
right.”—‘* There you are, I knew it !”— 
“Oh, that’s nothing, you'll get used to that. 
Jump up.” 

Mingled with the women are many 
middle-aged and elderly gentlemen, short 
of wind but: earnest of purpose. From 
enquiries I have made, I gather that, taking 
the average, a person can learn the bicycle 
in six months, provided they don’t miss a 
single day. The lessons last about half 
an hour, and the charge is from half-a- 
crown to five shillings. Indeed, I have 
serious thoughts of abandoning literature 
and journalism, and becoming a bicycle 
instructor. I calculate that with fees and 
tips—and I am told that good-looking 
young men, possessed of agreeable 
manners and a knowledge of flirtation 
receive a good deal in the way of tips—and 
the lending of machines worth five pounds 
to the English aristocracy at three shil- 
lings an hour, I can secure an income of 
from thirty to forty thousand a year. 
Promenading a park, with my arm round 
a-pretty girl’s waist is, I feel, the vocation 
for which nature intended me. The busi- 
ness would be less harassing than my 
present employment. The only thing I 
should miss would be the criticism. Next 
time I write to you, I shall probably 
address my letter from ‘The To-day 
Bicycling School,” or from the office of 
“The Idler Bicycling Club for Young 
Ladies.” 

In the days when I learnt bicycling— 
ah, you were a little golden-haired girl in 

212 
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those days, with the prettiest legs I have 
ever seen. I loved you very dearly, but 
you always preferred Harry Bates; you 
had not much taste at that age. Do you 
remember the party at the Lancaster’s ? 
I waited for him inthe cloak-room, and 
punched hishead. That was the last time 
I ever saw him. I wished I hadn’t five 
years ago, when I read his mame among 
the list of the killed -—But I am wander- 
ing. Let me get back to my bicycle. 

In my time, three lessons at the most 
were considered necessary to a would- 
be rider. The bicycle—a depressed 
looking machine, hired at the rate of six- 
pence for the first hour and threepence 
for every hour afterwards—was led in 
triumph from its shed. You scrambled up 
on to it, and Tom on one side, and Dick 
on the other pushed you gently along to- 
wards the crown of the nill. Our in- 


structors did not assure us that they would 
not let us go, that they would hold us up 


at all hazards and keep us safe. They 
said— 

“ Now we're going to give you a shove, 
so look out,” and they did it, and down 
the hill one went, shouting, “ I'll punch 
your head, Tommy Steggles, when I get 
you.” “All right, Dickey Jones, you'll be 
sorry for this.” But the only response we 
obtained was the sound of laughter grow- 
ing fainter, mingled with such encouraging 
cries as “ Go it, legs! Have you got any 
sticking-plaster ? ” 

At the bottom of the hill there lay grass, 
upon which a gentleman might fall with 
ease and comfort, comparatively speaking, 
and in the distance, one solitary heap of 
stones. You might have thought it diffi- 
cult for an inexperienced rider to make 
direc* for those stones. You might think 
he would have fallen before he reached 
them. There must have been magnets 
in some of them, or there must have existed 
a secret understanding between them and 
the bicycle. At one moment it looked as 
if the rider might get past them, but the 
stones would call to him, “This way, 
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please, you have got to come. Better get 
it over.” And then with a quick and 
clever turn he would dash towards them. 

But as I said, on the third morning he 
could ride. 

I am almost glad to hear you confess 
that at times you feel sad, and long for the 
lights and voices of London. We want 
to have you back among us one of these 
days. It is good to hear you miss us. 
You are wrong; we miss you nearly as 
much as, at the bottom of your heart, 
you hope we do. Friends seem to me to 
be the strings from which we draw what- 
ever music there may be in life. Occasion- . 
ally to the keyboard we add another note, 
but there is no replacing any that have 
fallen out, and ever afterwards the har- 
mony is incomplete. We wait for the 
note that is missing ; we form fresh chords 
and combinations, but the old melodies 
are impossible: we hear them only in our 
dreams. Of course, as you say, your work 
keeps you cheerful. I wonder if we quite 
understand the blessing that work is. 
You remember Carlyle’s line? ‘* There 
is always hope for the man who works.” 
We are never happy outside it: we leave 
our cares and our fears without when we 
close the door and settle down to the 
bench. The more I see of the world, the 
more I know that the happiest lives are 
those spent in the quiet doing of a daily 
task. We pant after enjoyment and 
pleasure, we dream of luck and fortune. 
We sweat and strain to make riches, and 
all the while, here at the desk or in the 
workshop, at the bench or in the field, 
our real life stands waiting for us with the 
gifts. of sweetness and contentment in 
either hand. 

I suppose I fuss around as much as 
most men, and all the while I curse my- 
self for a fool. I know that up in my 
study peace is ever waiting for me; that 
when I will I can leave all worries and 
anxieties behind me. Yet I waste my life 
with them. Friends call it ambition and 
energy, but I know it is folly. ‘Thete 
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was a friend I had—you would know his 
name. He lived with his wife, a sweet 
little woman, in a small house in the 
suburbs. He worked for twelve hours a 
day, and made an income of about £150 
ayear. I would often drop in to see him 
of an evening, and we would sit and. talk 
of our plans and aims. Here he had 
succeeded, there he had failed; of this 
he had hopes, of that he was not so 
sure. But of the final result he had no 
doubt ; he would make his name known, 
he would win his position. They were 
jolly evenings; we were all young-—the 
whole world was young. He planned and 
dreimed and worked and loved. 

I meet him now and then. If he is 
not a millionaire he is very near it. His 
wife’s doings are recorded in Zhe Morning 
Fost, and she paints—herself, I mean. 
The man is old and worried. He has 
no time for friendship, only for society. 
He has few hopes and many fears; 


his hours are spent not in working, but 


in scheming. He thinks he has done 
something clever; he has simply spoiled 
his life. 

God fashioned man a working animal, 
saying to him,“ Do this thy work that is 
given thee to do and it shall be a joy.” 
But it generally takes a man his life to 
learn the lesson. 

There are t.mes when one asks one- 
self, For what purpose is this work? Why 
are we given this instinct to strive and 
strain—to lift ourselves? All our other 
instincts we possess in common with the 
brutes. Our loves, our affections, our 


delight in play, our desire towards ease’ 


and comfort, our liking for sleep, for 
eating and for drinking, they are one and 
all mere variations of the elemental brute 
instincts. 

One instinct, and one alone, do we 
possess, distinguishing us from the other 
animals: the desire towards work for its 
own sake. Out of that springs our:religion 
and our art. To toil that we may live! 
the meanest insect shares that with us. 
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We learn such husbandry from the ant 
and bee. But the highest among us is 
he who does. his work, not for the re- 
ward it brings his body, but for the satis- ° 
faction it affords to his soul. 

Perhaps I am wrong in claiming this in- 
stinct for humanity alone. Why does the 
lark beat.out his heart in song against the 
sky? Weare told he does it to attract his 
mate ; but when they are already married 
why should he worry himself to please her 
further? And might not an extra supply 
of worms towards the family larder be a 
more practical form of devotion? Perhaps 
he also hears, from afar off, the voice of 
the Eternal, calling to him for his mite 
of labour towards the building of the 
universe. 

But then the mystery oniy deepens, 
the question still remaining, “ For what 
purpose is # all?” Science explains 
it so carefully to us. By ages of strife 
and effort we improve the race. From 
ether, through the monkey, man is born. 
So, through the labour of the coming 
ages, he will free himself still further 
from the brute. Through sorrow and 
through struggle, by the sweat of brain 
and brow, he. will lift himself towards 
the angels. He will come into his king- 
dom. 

But why the building? Why the pass- 
ing of the countless ages? Why might he 
not have been born the God he is to be- 
come? imbued at birth with all the capa- 
bilities his ancestors have died acquiring ? 
Why the Pict and Hun that I may be 
here? Why me, that a child of my own, 
to whom I shall seem a savage, shall come 
after me? Why, if the universe be ordered 
by a Creator, to whom all things are pos- 
sible, the protoplasmic cell? Why not 
the man that is to be? Shall ali the 
generations be so much human waste 
that he may live? Am I but the soil 
preparing for him ? 

Or if our future is in other spheres, then 
why the need of this world ? 

But this train of thought leads towards 
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pessimism, and perhaps it is not whole- 
some. If every ant came out upon its 
little hill and asked itself, “Why does 
the sun set? Why the light and why the 
darkness?” it would not be good for the 
ant world. May be, it is better for us to 
turn our eyes downwards to the earth with 
which we are concerned, and do our work 
there. May be, we are as school children 
asking, “Of what use are these lessons ? 
What good will they ever be tous? Let 
us play.” But there comes a time when a 
lad understands why he learnt grammar 
and geography, and when even dates have 
a meaning for him. But this does not hap- 
pen till he’ has left school and gone out 
into the world. So perhaps when we are 
a little more grown up, we too may begin 
to understand the reason for. our tasks. 

I shall be half sorry if it prove true 
that Nansen has discovered the North 
Pole. The world. grows so small, and 
with its shrinkage life grows small, also, to 
us. Think what existence must have 
meant to the lad of two thousand years 
ago who dared and dreamed. All things 
were possible to him. What glorious 
fancies must have come to him as he 
stood with shaded eyes, watching the red 
sun sink into the waves, thinking “ of that 
untravelled world, whose margin fades for 
ever and for ever when he moves.” What 
strange lands lay for him behind the 
twilight. Strange people lurked for him 
in every shadow of the woods. The 
wonderful, the new, were ever waiting for 
him ; his life a story-book without an end. 

And now this little worid of ours lies 
planned and mapped before us, and every 
schoolboy knows it to its uttermost corner, 
and no new thing shall come to us. Do you 
remember the month we spent as children 
in the New Forest? Do you remember 
when we lost ourselves and how we both 
sobbed, though I tried hard to keep the 
tears back, and pulled your hair because 
you said I was crying when I said I wasn’t, 
for we thought that we should never see 


home and friends again? Do youremem- . 
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ber the bears and wolves that we saw lurk- 
ing among the trees, and how one even-, 
ing, creeping through the undergrowth, 
we caught a glimpse of the wicked old 
man who used to lure children into his 
cave so as to kill them and eat them? Do 
you remember the moonlit glen where 
we watched for the fairies, and the path- 
way—how very muddy it always was— 
that led to the enchanted castle we knew 
was there but could never find? I spent a 
week there last autumn. The witcheswere 
charcoal-burners to whom I gave tobacco, 
and the bears and wolves were only pigs. 
The enchanted path led toa public-house, 
for the which, it being a warm day, I was 
glad ; and in the fairy glen the grass was 
long and I caught a cold. 

This little world of ours must have been 
full of wonders in the days when humanity 
was young, but now we are grown up, and it 
seems small and commonplace. The fairies 
are dead and the dragons are flown away. 
The one-eyed wizards have deserted us. 
We have built electric lighthouses where 
the Loreleys once sang, and the home of 
the mountain sprites 1s pierced by our 
cable tramways. No maiden cries to us 
from donjon keep. She merely asks us 
what our income is. We know there is no 
island of Avalon, it is not on our charts. 
The Holy Grail is but a pewter cup; it 
would not draw our eyes away for a 
moment from the share-list. Why should 
we trouble ourselves concerning wrong, 
seeing there are the law courts? We will 
vote for the right if it belong to our party. 
The world is growing old and. we are 
growing old with it. We are tired of it. 

I wonder will there ever come a day 
when, by the help of science, we of this 
planet will speak to those of another ! 
How it would stir our thinning blood, 
some message from Mars or Venus. How 
we should run from one to another crying, 
“ Have you heard?” “ Have you seen?” 
Such an event would open the long-closed 
doors of human hope and thought. 

“So the universe is not merely this 
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tiny planet we have become weary of, a 
new thing has come to us.” 

I imagine they will be creatures very 
different to ourselves. We know that in 
many of the stars, life such as we under- 
stand it, could not exist. But nature does 
not waste her spaces. In the sea, in the 
air there is life; in the sun itself there 
would be beings—strange flaming crea- 
tures, to whom existence on this earth 
would be impossible. What will they 


tell us when they speak to us? What 
new thoughts will they give to us? 

I have left much of your letter un- 
answered, but it will keep for next month. 
Young Mathew has given birth to his 
first novel, but I have not had time to 
Wells is pushing rapidly to 


read it yet. 
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the front. In some of his shorter stories 
he is as good as Kipling at his best. The 
sex novel is unpopular for the moment, 
and we are crying for romance. For the 
last decade, our novelists have been 
analysing the poor human soul. We have 
come to the wise conclusion that the poor 
human soul at its best is somewhat un- 
interesting—certainly that part of it which 
gets into books. Our school-girls are, in 
consequence, resting from their labours, 
and desire is for the moment towards 
pirates and brigands, fighting heroes and 
able-bodied villains. I will talk more 
about these things next time. 


Yours ever, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 
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As the result of experience, I have come to the ccnclusion that 
ay has _ it the greatest fools in the world are the editors—not in our own 
re Sowenener opinion, of course ; personally we consider ourselves rather fine 
Editors are foolish. fellows; but in the opinion of our friends. An acquaintance 

meets me in the Strand. I have not seen him for months, and in 
my joy I ask him to lunch. He accepts the invitation. While we are waiting for the 
soup, he lays his hand upon myarm. “Do you know what is ruining your paper?” he 
whispers confidentially. I tell him that I am not aware.thatthe paper is ruined. “Not 
yet,” he answers reassuringly. ‘ Leave out these political notes of yours, and, you mark 
my words, it will go.” I thank him for his advice ; I mean to 
be sarcastic. ‘“ Oh,” he replies genially, “that’s all right; I 
like the paper myself; in fact, I am always defending it. I 
shall be sorry to see it go smash.” The rest of that lunch we 
eat in comparative silence. He comments on my dulness. 
I tell him it is caused by my being compelled to listen to 
the well-meant advice of idiots. “Yes,” he assents, ‘ you 
must get a great deal bored with advice. Everybody thinks 
he can run another man’s paper for him. Well, don’t forget 
what I told you about those political pars. Leave them out, 
and the paper will be all right ; don’t you worry about that.” He 
shakes hands kindly with me, and leaves me. Returning to 
the office, I run across another friend, and he links his arm 
into mine. He also talks about the paper, and he also likes it. 
“There is just one thing,” he continues; “ you don’t mind 
my being perfectly frank with you?” I know what is coming, 
and I do mind ; but I can’t say so, and, without waiting for per- 
mission, he goes on. “ Get rid of those Sarah Jane articles,” he advises me ; “of course 
I know you must fill up with a certain amount of rubbish, but they are just killing the 
paper.” “Oh,” I reply ; “ I was under the impression that they were the best things in 
it—next to my own stuff.” “ You don’t really mean that?” he says, staring at me. I 
assure him that I do. “ Well, if you think that,” he answers, “I can understand the 
rest of the paper.” And so we part. On my desk I find a letter marked “ Privte,” 
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It comes from a man who says that he once met n:e on a steamboat, though I have no 
recollection of the occasion. He addresses meas “ Dear J.,” and adopts a tone towards 
me that one would resent from one’s twin brother. He begins by telling me that on 
my pet subject I am making an ass of myself. “I know,” he goes on in parenthesis, 
‘* you will take my remarks in the spirit in which they are intended.” He advises me 
to drop serials, and asks me if I don’t think the short story is played out. He tells me 
to “chuck Club Chatter” (he permits no argument on this point), and to give up 
Feminine Affairs. He presumes it is impossible for me to obtain the services of a City 
Editor who knows anything concerning Finance. He considers Interviews a mistake, 
and begs me to give the British Drama a rest. He concludes by remarking how much 
he likes the paper. ll this takes place on Monday, and the programme is repeated 
every day of the week. Sundays I set aside for listening to the advice of my family, 
who are outspoken. If the editor of a newspaper is under any delusion as to his capa- 
bilities, it is not the fault of his friends. 
. + ° . + 


A fool is not a person who does foolish things. It would greatly 
simplify matters if he were, for everyone does foolish things, and oe pow 
the person who does the most would naturally be the biggest qifficult to find: 
fool. A bigger kind of fool than the one who is considered to 
be a fool is the one who considers himself to be a fool. It is generally rather a young 
man who says this, and if he is very young indeed he hopes to be 
contradicted, and, if his audience is not a sister, his hope is sometimes 
realised. 

“Tt is all tommy,” he says despairingly ; “fathers never understand 
these things ; they never understand anything. What are they there 
for if they’re-so beastly perfect that their own children aren’t good 
enough for them?” 

“What, indeed ?” murmurs his audience, which, if it is not a sister, 
is evidently a daughter. 

“They try to spoof you that they were young once, when they want 
to make out that Irving isn’t in the running with Macready; but I 
don’t believe a word of it, do you? They wouldn’t be so down ona 
chap if they’d ever been sons themselves.” 

“T’m positive,” asserts the audience, “that some fathers were born 
fathers and never began by being children at all.” 

“It’s so easy to say I’m a fool because I don’t get on. What 
decent chap could get on in a rotten office full of rotten bounders? Besides, what’s he 
done to help me to get on, I should like to know? Harrow and .Oxford, I suppose. 
What’s that ? It won’t help me to make a pound a week, I know; and then he rots 
for an hour on end about my neglecting my opportunities. As if I didn’t know I’m a 
fool ; I never pretended I was anything else. Seems to furget I’m his beastly son when 
he tells me that, though! Oh yes, I know I’m a fool right enough.” 

** J don’t think so,” says the audience. 

“You know you do, all the same. / don’t want you to be polite ; I don’t want 
anybody to be anything for me. I’m not worth it. I’m a played-out fool and I know 
it—don’t interrupt—and it would spoof them all jolly well if—— ” 

“ Now, don’t do anything rash,” says the audience apprehensively. 

“ Nobody wouid care if I did, a fool like me. I’m sick of fathers, and offices, and 
the whole show. If I hadn’t been such a fool I shouldn’t have gone on as long as I 


have,” &c., &c. 





* ~” + * * 
All fools may be divided roughly, even brutally, into three 
Barry Pain hascon- classes. Of these classes, the first is the wide class of Humorous 
a Fools. The second, also very numerous, is the class of Serious 
y* Fools. The third, the class of Intentional Fools, includes every- 
body who is not in the other two. It-will be concluded, there- 
fore, that the Greatest Fool in the World is to be found in one or other of these three 
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classes. That is, indeed, the only possible and logical conclusion: It is all wrong. 
I am going to find the Greatest Fool in the World outside these three classes. ‘The 
really greatest can never be classed. The Greatest Fool in the World has at present 
no human embodiment ; he exists, hcwever, because I have constructed him theoreti- 
cally. Let me first eliminate the three classes. 

* . . - . 

The Humorous Fool is the fool who never amuses anybody except himself. To 
others his fun is a little flat—like most little flats, it is self-contained. He does incon- 
venient, dangerous, and expensive things. When heis not caught, he calls these things 

practical jokes. When he is caught, and conse- 
quently kicked, or fined, or imprisoned, he does not 
talk much, but says vaguely that he is sorry: He 
sends bogus telegrams, raises the alarm of fire in a 
crowded theatre, levels a loaded pistol at his own 
mother, and explains at the inquest that he had 
Only intended to scare her. As a fool he is not 
without his claims to consideration, but he can 
never attain real greatness. 

The Serious Fool is the fool who is amusing to 
everybody except himself. He plays no practical 
jokes on other people. He does not mean to play 
jokes on himself. He does not want tudoit. Yet 
he continually does do it. He is sanguine yet 
patient. He is sanguine enough to believe that he 
is about to make “ £10 a week, easily and honour- 
ably, no previous knowledge of anything required, 

can be done in your spare time.” He is sanguine enough to believe that advertise- 
inent, to write for particulars, and to forward “the nominal fee of 1os. for registra- 
tion.” And when he discovers that he really has been done, badly done, in his spare 
time, or in some other kind -of time, he is too patient to prosecute. Sometimes the 
Serious Fool is an author, and he writes his little book, and somebody else writes a 
little contemptuous criticism. of it ; the Serious Fool sends a long and carefully-argued 
reply to that criticism, a patient and pathetic reply, explaining that the criticism. does 
not affect him in the least, and that he has written a couple of columns in order to 
make that point quite clear. Tis career of mistakes, of which he is himself always 
the victim, comes to an end at last, and it is frequently a violent end. He just takes 
the usual lighted candle to look for the usual gas-leak, and is. then rapidly and effec- 
tively distributed. Or he considers that the ice marked “ Dangerous” is perfectly 
safe, and goes on it, and from that day his widow has a prejudice against skating. 
A really good specimen.of this kind well deserves the attention of every collector, but 
he would be wrong to label it as the Greatest Fool in the World. 

The Intentional Fool, or Conscious :Fool, is the commonest of all, and the least 
deleterious. He knows perfectly well that he is committing a folly, but commits it all 
the same. He will occasionally neglect his. doctor’s orders, or sit up a few hours too 
late, or lends money which he knows-will not be repaid, or lose his temper, or pay too 
much for an old book, or make a pun (though he will not print it—only the very 
degraded, Shakespear and a few others, ever do that). After all, the minor human 
follies and frailties give human nature almost its only attraction. When we act from 
emotion instead of from judgment, we almost always act foolishly. Lord Chesterfield 
told his son that well-bred men never laughed. The perfectly wise man (who is the 
same as the Greatest Fool in the World) would never laugh, though from different 
reasons to those which made Lord Chesterfield condemn laughter. He would never 
laugh because laughter is a disorder of the judgment ; so is love—so is hate—so is 
almost everything that is worth anything. 

Briefly, then, the Greatest Fool in the World (who is the same as the perfectly wise 
man) is the man who has never allowed himself the luxury of a moment's folly. 

* . . . . 
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(Your scurrile and wanton suggestion, Mr. Sub-Editor, that in my search for 
the Greatest Fool in the World I might have begun where Charity is supposed to begin, 
had to be rejected, lest the search should be abbreviated, even as Charity is generaily 
abbreviated. But, considering the month, I pardon you.) 
. * ° ° ° 
Pass in review first of all one’s best and dearest friends. 
Then a march past of acquaintances. Then swiftly, ata gallop, Pett Ridge says we 
men who have been encountered rarely and have left memories must each select 
that recommend them to the present competition. A large regi- OUT Owa fool: 
ment is thus made up of eminently deserving candidates, in- 
cluding the man who has a grievance against his publisher and says so ; t] e man who 
makes puns on people’s names ; the man who tells you with elaborate detail all about 
his affairs of the heart ; the man who explains the really very big thing in situations 
in a comedy that he’s got half a mind (only half a mind) to write; the man who 
The list is long. And although there is in all these a dead level of excellence, no 
conspicuous victor in the contest is found. 
But there zs a victor. It is easy to distinguish him because he always 
tells you that he is a man of “ sound common-sense.” 
I know him so well. He gives me advice very freely, and he 
never gets tired. He says (after the event) that if I had asked him 
he should have recommended such and such a course. 
““What you want in these matters,” he says, and he says it-in a voice ‘ 
that awakens distant shores, “is to come to a’man of seund common- 
sense like myself. Perhaps I ought not to say it, but I very seldom 
go wrong over anything. Give me a few moments for consideration, 
only a very few, and I’ll guarantee that I’ll give you the sound com- 
mon-sense view of the whole affair!” Here he paws me on the 
shoulder confidentially. ‘“‘ My dear sir,” he says, with mystery as one 
giving away Cabinet secrets, “‘ my good dear sir, I’m no fool!” a 
I name no names. There is a law of libel, and you never know but 
that there may be men of sound common-sense on a jury. His identity 
must therefore be veiled in the way that cautious romancists refer with 
restraint and discretion to the town of B— and the charming Countess X— and the 
delightful river Z— thus evading the penalties of the Act. But all who possessa fool- 
ometer will agree that his is the right to wear the chaplet. There be fools and fools, 
but for the refinement of foolishness none can approach the man of sound common- 
sense. May he brag on till the end, and at the last show Charon how to row, and 
offer invaluable tips in regard to landing-places on the river Styx! 
. * a . « 
There are so many kinds of foolishness in which it is easy 
to excel that the question w. W. Jacobs 
is a somewhat difficult one thinks the question 
to answer. Of course the @ difficult one: 
spread of education is of 
great assistance to the earnest searcher after 
truth in this direction. Many men would have 
gone down into honoured graves without any- 
body even guessing at their deficiencies if educa- 
tion had not given them the means of proclaim- 
ing them. 
Not wishing to treat so serious a subject care- 
lessly, I sought the advice of my own particular 
<—_ friend upon the matter, one who has known me 
from childhood, but his answer was so offensively 
flippant that I saw at once that nothing was to be gained by wasting time in that 
quarter, I think we may pass at o:xce over the legion of fools who go to look for 
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an escapé of ‘gas with a light, and, generally speaking, find it, and the other fools who 
shoot their friends with unloaded guns. Everybody knows these two varieties, and 
the newspapers have to curtail their Poet’s Corner week after week in their. favour. 

A very common fool nowadays is the hygienic variety. He has strongly advised me, 
through the columns of an evening paper, to wash my tender limbs with half a raw 
potato instead of a cake of soap, while the cleansing properties of a-pieee of lemon 
on the half-shell used in the same way, excite him to a pitch ; 
of rabid enthusiasm. It is the sanie man, or his near relative, 
who advises: me to give up steaks and live, instead, upon $) 
oranges, which he picturesquely describes as golden globes we 
of health. He. has, moreover, mapped our native country ‘cs" 
out into apple-orchards, by living upon the fruit of which, yy) “4 
together with the golden globes aforesaid, the population of 4 
these isles will banish doctors and reduce undertakers to a 
condition of chastened gloom from which they only emerge 
to tempt the unwary with steaks. As if these labours are k 
not enough for one fool he recommends in addition a sun 
bath. This consists in putting on a swimming-costume and 
standing in your back-yard in the sun, carefully selecting your 
spot lest the dustbin should seek to undo in one direction 
the benefit you are reaping from another. After standing in 
this position as long as your neighbours will allow you, you 
should, according to our enthusiast, go indoors suffused with 
a beautiful glow, which is not a blush. 

Pressing him closely is the man who lives only to collect, who passes his spare 
time in gumming defaced postage-stamps in a book, or locking up old coins in 
mahogany cabinets. Or perchance he collects insects, and is the cause of much ill- 
feeling when the nervous man who has asked him for a light opens the proffered 
match-box and extracts a two-inch beetle, which, having been in durance vile for some 
hours, is only concerned in getting out without in the least knowing or caring where it 
gets to. I have even heard of one man who collected old boots to such an extent 
that upon his death there were sent to the paper-mills three van-loads. ‘The fatal 
habit of collecting seduces a man from his friends, and withdraws him from the world 
at large. I knew one man who was placed almost outside the pale of humanity 
merely for collecting rates. 

A fool of very fair proportions is the man who thinks that he understands women. 
He boasts about it, poor fool. He sometimes writes novels to prove it, and, having 
made his straw woman, pulls the stuffing out to show you. But if the novel brings in 
money he never quite understands the ways and means by which the wife of his 
bosom gets hold of it. 
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